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A tribute to the 


New American Parents 


Condensed from 
a Catholic Hour talk 


“ 

: SUFFER the little ones to 
come unto Me. For of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Those words 
of Jesus Christ, which were once 
an inspiration to the people of our 
country, seemed to have faded out 
of our National life during the un- 
happy years of the nineteen thir- 
ties and forties. 

In days before, when a child 
was born to neighbors, folks used 
to say: There has been a blessed 
event over at Joe Smith’s house. 
And Joe is 
passing out ci- 
gars. Every- 
one was hap- 
py about Joe 
Smith. 

But there 
came the thir- 
ties. And for 
some strange, 
unnatural rea- 
son, war was 
declared a- 
gainst the lit- 
tle ones of 
Jesus Christ. 


“Suffer the Little Ones to Come Unto Me,” OSV Press. 


Rev. John G. Schultz, C.Ss.R. 


People began to be afraid of them; 
began to think that the little ones 
Our Lord loved were thieves, 
come to rob them of health, of al- 
mighty dollars, of ease and com- 
fort. 

So a battle of propaganda, a 
cold war raged against the little 
ones of Jesus Christ. And the foes 
of the little ones were victorious. 
They removed Motherhood from 
its lofty pedestal. They beat into 
the ground the strongest, the 
nicest in- 
stincts of wo- 
manhood. 
They chang- 
ed the term 
“blessed e- 
vent” to “dis- 
agreeable bur- 
den.” And in 
the aftermath 
of this strange 
war, the 
sweetest word 
in the Eng- 
lish language; 
the word that 
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once could stir a responsive chord 
on the hardest of cold hearts; the 
gentle word of “Mother” began to 
mean a perpetrator of disagreeable 
burdens. 

The coming of the little ones of 
Jesus Christ was no longer a bless- 
ed event. No more cigars were 
passed out or even ted. For 
everyone felt sorry for Joe Smith. 
He was given advice and _ soft 
words of sympathy instead of con- 
gratulations, particularly if this dis- 
agreeable burden were another, 
after the two which were then con- 
sidered a safe economic or medical 
investment. 

The only one thing that could 
result from the Herodian War 
against the Innocents was a wave 
of juvenile delinquents and prob- 
lem children after twelve to fifteen 
years. That had to be. It was in- 
evitable. Twenty years ago, prac- 
tically every priest in the country 
said that it would happen. But 
we were laughed at. And it does 
us no good now to say: We told 
you so. 


How did priests know that so 
many juvenile delinquents and 
problem children would follow up 
on the war against the little ones 
of Christ? Because every priest 
knows that ordinarily a juvenile 
delinquent or problem child is one 
who gets to the age of twelve or 
thirteen after having lived in a 
home where he was not loved. 

And every priest knows that no- 


body can really love a disagree- 
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able burden so every priest knows 


_that the rate of juvenile delinquen- 


cy in any nation during any year 
will be in direct proportion to the 
number of mothers who twelve or 
fifteen years before called blessed 
events disagreeable burdens. 


Some may claim that they love 
children who came as disagree- 
able burdens. But that is only be- 
cause they do not understand what 
true love means. It is psychologi- 
cally impossible to love a disagree- 
able burden. The normal pro- 
cedure for one carrying a disagree- 
able burden is to i te it off as 
soon as possible—put it in a corner 
somewhere and cover it with nice 
things so that the sight of it and 
the thought of carrying it may 
bother one as little as possible. 

That is precisely what happened 
to the poor little disagreeable bur- 
dens of the thirties and forties. 
They were sloughed off from par- 
ental care as soon as possible, left 
in a corner to shift for themselves. 


‘But they were covered with nice 


things so as not to be a bother. 
They were given all the money 
possible to spend in their own way. 
They could leave the house and 
return when they wanted. They 
could choose whatever school they 
wished to attend. They were given 
no religious education for that 
would put a bridle on their activi- 
ties. 

They could choose a religion 
when they were old enough to 
make the choice, one that would 


continue to allow them to do as 

they pleased. They could read 
whatever comic books they wished 
to read. They were given permis- 
sion to go to any movie with any 
companions they chose. They were 
given clothes. They could use cos- 
metics at any age. They were 
given cars and a thousand and one 
toys at Christmas. They were given 
ev ing but love. For they 
were disagreeable burdens. And 
nobody can love a disagreeable 
burden. 

Now usually a little boy who is 
not loved in his own home wants 
to be hated. And he will do all in 
his power to make you hate him— 
to make anyone, even society, hate 
him. He wants to make people 
sorry that they don’t love him. 

Even if he only imagines that 
he is not loved for a little while, a 
small boy is apt to run away from 
home and hide in a nearby field 
until you are sorry enough to come 
looking for him. When you find 
him, & knows again that he is 
really loved. And he promises not 
to run away again. He easily gets 
over the temporary fear that you 
do not love him. 

But when that fear becomes 
fixed from practice and _ habit; 
when a et | boy can run away 
day after day; when he can be out 
in the street until all hours of 
night; when he can be away 
all day and has to come back on 
his own because he is hungry; 

when nobody comes looking for 
him or asks him where he has’ 
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been or what he has been doing — 
then he is convinced that he is not 
loved. And he will try to make 
all the world sorry. 


If he is not loved, at least a 
small boy will be hated. And 
when he gets to that stage, you 
have an incipient problem child or 
juvenile delinquent. 

A little girl who is not loved in 
her own home will not usually act 
that way. She will go looking for 
love somewhere else. And not un- 
derstanding what love means, the 
kind she would have learned from 
the caresses of a mother and a fa- 
ther, she finds the wrong kind of 
love, a sensual love that ends in 
disaster, often today on a slab in 
a morgue. A little girl will be 
loved one way or another. 

This explains the flood of steady 
company-keeping, with all its dan- 
gers, at the age of thirteen or four- 
teen in the United States today. 
It could not have been otherwise 
for the unwanted, unloved, dis- 
agreeable burdens of the thirties 
and forties. This explains why so 
many parents take this scourge of 
steady company-keeping in the 
early teens for and even 
encourage it. they loved their 
little girls, would they not be 
jealous of the fourteen year 
old boy friend who gets all her 
affection? 

How many juvenile crimes do 
ul suppose you can attribute to 
ttle boys who were not loved in 
their own homes showing off to 
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little girlfriends who were not 
loved in their own homes? 

Oh, there can be a black sheep 
now and then from a mother who 
loved her flock. But black sheep 
are rare. And they usually do not 
turn black until they are too old to 
be juvenile delinquents or prob- 
lem children. The rule is that no 
child who is really loved by its 
mother and father will be a juven- 
ile delinquent or a disobedient 
problem child. 

Well, there isn’t much we can 
do about the unfortunates of today 
who were the soft pink little 8 
pound disagreeable burdens of the 
thirties and forties. It is too late 
to love them when they become 
juvenile delinquents or problem 
children. Then they don’t want 
our love any more. They have 
their own kind or they have their 
hate. And they want to make us 
sorry. For they are no longer soft 
and pink. They are all pale and 
hard inside. And they don’t like 
us! Who would like anyone who 
pinned on him the tag “Disagree- 
able Burden?” Our society did 
that to them. Our way of life in 
the thirties and forties did that to 
them. What did we expect in re- 
turnP Saints? What did we ex- 
pect? That when they came to 
teenage if we gave them ball parks 
and swimming pools to get them 
out of our way, they would love 
us in return who did not love them 


when they were soft and pink and 


innocent. And when they were 


created and sent by Almighty God. 
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The only thing left now is to 
pray for them and make sacrifices 
to God for them. For our society 
betrayed them, but they still have 
souls to save. And Jesus Christ 
died for them. And He still wants 
them. And if He can no longer 
say to them: “Suffer the Little 
Ones to come unto Me,” He can 
and does still say of them: “I came 
not to crush the broken reed or to 
quench the smoldering flax. I 
came to save, not to destroy.” 


Let us pass over this unfortunate 
period in the history of our coun- 
try and look to the bright present 
and the future. World War II 
came. Many American boys went 
overseas and in line of duty were 
sentenced to solitary confinement 
for days in foxholes. And there 
they learned to think; to think of . 
native land and family and home 
and children and what these things 
could be if people stopped to think 
about them. 


Then after all their thinking, 
those wonderful G.I.’s came upon 
places where little ones ran to 
them and asked for gum or came 
crying to them for they were hun- 
gry, so hungry that they cared not - 
what they ate or what garbage 
heap it came from. And believe 
me, you can learn to love children — 
fast when you see them cryin 
with hunger. The G. L’s learn 
to love children that way. 

Then in 1945 and 46 the G.I. 
came home and he told his fiancee — 
what he had seen overseas; told ’ 
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her all about “the kids and the 
gum,” and how happy kids can 
make a guy, and how they look up 
at you if you feed them and they 
stop crying and there is love in 
their moist eyes. And they hold 
on to your hand and follow you, 
and you can understand what they 
say in any language, and what a 
great thing it will be if we have 
kids like that who look up at you 
with eyes that melt you. 


And by the grace of God, the 
lovely girls who were waiting for 
our G.I1.’s to come home listened 
to them with all their talk about 
kids and gum. And a new genera- 
tion of American womanhood 
arose; a generation of women who 
wanted to be women; who wanted 
more than anything in the world 
to put children on the lap of their 
husband where he could caress 
them and give them gum and see 
them look up at him with love in 
their eyes. 


May Jesus, and His Mother, 
Mary bless our new American 
mothers—our women who want to 
be women. They have restored 
the phrase “blessed event.” For 
that is what the coming of children 
is to them, not disagreeable bur- 
den. The frustrated, neurotic, un- 
natural women who called good 
mothers names in the thirties and 
forties are out of style. Their shim- 
mering star that disfigured the 
American two. decades has 
‘set. And nobody will ever miss it. 
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The new American Mother with 
her girlish face and laugh, and her 
eyes that reflect the love of God 
for herself and for her children has 
taken over in America. She is so 
delightfully different. Her divinely 
planned family is not composed of 
disagreeable burdens that she 

lanned not to have. “Sure, those 
ittle ones are a burden,” she 
beams, “but they are delightful 
burdens, like the burden of his 
money bags to a miser. Each one 
brings him new happiness. That's 
the way it is with us. Before they 
arrive, we don’t know what's going 
to support them. But once they 
get here, God takes care of them 
somehow.” 

Everywhere you go you meet 
them, these new American moth- 
ers. They are mothers who are 
not frustrated for they have what 
they want—families of children 
who love them and husbands who 
are happy because they now have 
little ones of their own to whom 
they can pass out gum; little ones 
whom they can feed and who look 
up at them with love in their eyes 
that makes them forget all the 
cares of the world. And the more 
such eyes the better; the more lit- 
tle hands grasping for their hand 
the better. 

Oh, it is thrilling to see so often 
again what we saw so seldom in 
the past decades—a young father 
seated in a bus, a streetcar, or a 
train with a little girl seven or 
eight years old. She is his oldest. 
And he is proud of her. And she 
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is clinging to the hand of her 
Daddy. And you can’t help seeing 
there from the way she looks at 
him a little girl who knows that 
her Daddy loves her. And because 
he does love her, she thinks that 
the sun rises and sets on him alone. 
That little girl will not be out 
looking for a steady boyfriend at 
the age of fourteen. She has all 
the love she wants from her won- 
derful Daddy. 

In the thirties and forties, good 
fathers and mothers who allowed 
all the little ones Christ wanted to 
come unto Him were just a bit 
ashamed to talk about their fam- 
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“Mr. Ellis was explaining how he could 
make a dollar disappear—when one did” 


ilies or to take them anywhere for 
they would be called names by the 
frustrated, envious neurotics who 
were then in the majority. 

But nowadays, be to 
God, you are apt to hear around 
any Supermarket a little mother 
because she is om 
ooks like a hi ool gi 

roudly telling eM “Four in 
ive years? Why, that’s nothing. 
I've had seven in nine years!” And 
the drawn-looking neurotics with 
their two problem children or a ju- 
venile delinquent released to their 
custody look sadly on. No more 
names to call. 


Cathe, 


Marriage 


Condensed from The Sign 


* HE shortest: article on what 
after the weather is probably the 
most discussed subject in the 
world appeared in the English 
magazine “Punch” in 1845. It was 
entitled “Advice to Persons About 


to Marry” and it consisted of one 


word, “Don’t.” 

Many times, as a psychothera- 
pist engaged in counseling mar- 
ried persons and “persons about 
to marry,” I have wished that my 
clients’ difficulties could be dis- 
posed of so lightly. 

They can’t be. Contrary to a 
widely honored old wives’ tale, 
marriages rarely come a cropper 
over little problems. The problems 
of marriage are the old story of 
whose ox is being gored. A brush 
out of line in a car generator is a 
little problem to the garage me- 
chanic who, with the right equip- 
ment, can fix it in short order. It 
is a big problem to the driver, 
because it stops his car. 


Alphonse Calabrese 


A professional marriage coun- 

selor outlines six of the big little 

problems on which many mar- 
riages flounder. 


So it is with the problems of 
marriage. When they reach the 
point where the partnership itself 
is threatened, they cease to be 
little. They become big — big in 
terms of the anxiety they produce 
and in terms of the havoc they 
can wreak on all concerned. 

Nor are the “little” problems of 
marriage simple. More often than 
not, they turn out to be mere 
symptoms, pointing to deeper 
hidden problems. By way of illus- 
tration, let me offer a few case 
histories; or more exactly a dis- 
cussion with case histories of what 
seem to be six of the most fre- 
quent factors in marital disrup- 
tion. As these tales unfold, your 
common sense will make the ne- 
cessary reservations. Obviously, 


The Sign (February 56), Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
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these aren’t the ould things that a boy, I get the horrible feeling 


can scuttle a marriage. Obviously, 
too, the case histories have been 
simplified to put a focus on the 
six problems. My thought is mere- 
ly to present samples of how big 
the little problems of marriage can 
be, of how they can often be 
solved by good will and good 
sense, and of how a few big little 
rules of thumb can usually see a 
couple through stormy difficulties. 


1. The sex block — When Betty 
Anne consulted me, she was not 
yet married. Nonetheless hers was 
a marriage problem as her open- 
ing words brought out. 


“I'm twenty-five,” she told me, 
“and I would like to have a hus- 
band and children, but I’m begin- 
ning to think I'll never make the 
grade.” 

“Why do you think that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I'm often 
asked on dates, but a fellow only 
takes me out once or twice. 
There’s never a third date.” 

“And to what do you attribute 
that?” 

“Well, to myself. When I’m 
with a man I feel funny and tense. 
Sooner or later he senses this, and 
that’s that.” 


I pointed out to Betty Anne 
that “funny” and “tense” are gen- 
eral terms. Could she be more 
specific? 

She was. “What it amounts to,” 
she said, “is that when I’m with 


that I’m leading him into sin!” ° 

Our first interview terminated 
at this point. Getting at the roots 
of a serious personal problem. is 
a form of psychological detective 
work. In the months ahead, Betty 
Anne was going to have to dig up 
old memories that she had long 
since consciously or unconsciously 
suppressed. Some of these memor- 
ies were going to be painful to 
her and one of my jobs would be 
to keep her from uncovering them 
too fast. If she did, she might 
frighten herself. 

During a later interview, two 
important “clues” came to light. 
One Betty Anne’s_ remark 
that “in my girlhood, mother dis- 
couraged me from playing with 
my brothers, saying that I might 
even lead them into sin.” The 
other “clue” was her revelation 
that “when I began having dates, 
mother often waited up for me. 
Her first question was always the 
same: Had anything bad happen- 
ed on the date? When I told her 
no, she was disappointed.” 

The picture of course was un- 
folding. Betty Anne’s mother, a 
Catholic, had misconstrued the 
teachings of the Church on the 
subject of sex. In the course of 
our interviews, I referred Betty 
Anne to a priest. He told her what 
I had previously hinted at, that 
the Church teaches that in its 
proper sphere, that is within the 
bonds of marriage, sex plays an 
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‘ important and glorious part in the 

realization of the Divine scheme. 
Betty Anne’s mother had taken 
‘the contrary and erroneous posi- 
‘tion that sex is evil in itself. In 
‘this way, she instilled im her 
- daughter a “sex block” so formi- 
dable that, until Betty Anne could 
rid herself of it she could not 
hope to find happiness in mar- 
riage. 

Betty Anne came to my office 
once a week for six months. Three 
months after our last session, I 
received an invitation to her wed- 
ing. My last communication from 
her was an announcement of the 


‘birth of her first child. 


2. A stereotyped concept of the 
other sex — That’s a mouthful, but 
a brief illustration will clarify it. 
When Professor Smith and his 
wife came to the clinic where I 
do much of my marriage counsel- 
ing, they were so at odds that 
they could not sit down quietly 
and talk things over together. To 
get around this, one of my col- 
leagues, another psychotherapist, 
talked to the Professor. I talked 
to his wife. 
- A short time ago, a New York 
newspaper published an article 
stating that some 80 per cent of 
all marital problems revolve 
around the subject of money. In 
my own experience, I have found 
this to be almost 100 per cent 
untrue. 


Such was the situation with the 
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Smiths. Their problem? “Money,” 
said the Professor. 

In the beginning, Mrs. Smith 
said the same thing. Later, she 
conceded that her complaints 


were groundless. Her husband’s 


modest salary at a Catholic univer- 
sity was quite adequate. The 
Smiths owned their home, their 
car. Their two children were go- 
ing to a good private school. 

Gradually, as in the case of 
Betty Anne, the parts of the puz- 
zle fell into place. One big “clue” 
came from the Professor. 

“My wife,” he said, “is a lousy 

housekeeper. Often I come home 
at night and find the children 
dirty. I bring home a first-class 
piece of meat. By the time it ar- 
rives at the table, my wife has 
converted it into first-class leath- 
er. 
Mrs. Smith’s background pro- 
vided further clues. She was the 
only girl in a family containing 
five boys. Her father was a good 
and kindly man, but an easy-go- 
ing one. Her mother was a driver. 
As the only girl, she became her 
mother’s confidante, and Mamma 
was 4 fountain of complaints, 
most of them directed at Papa. 

By the time she came of age, 
Mrs. Smith had soaked up Mama’s 
philosophy. She carried into mar- 
riage Mama’s stereotyped concept 
of a man as an individual whose 
character is predominantly ag- 
gressive. 

The Professor was not aggres- 
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sive. So there was trouble — 
trouble compounded by the fact 
that like her mother before her, 
Mrs. Smith was secretly envious 
of men. She half-way wished she 
were a man and rejected her role 
as a woman. Hence her pathetic 


failure as a housekeeper. 


The Smiths were intelligent 

people. Once they began to glim- 
mer the true nature of their diffi- 
culty, they agreed to talk it over 
together and to put their relation- 
ship on a_ more realistic _ basis. 
Mrs. Smith abandoned her stereo- 
typed notion of a man as neces- 
sarily aggressive. Once she did, 
she began to appreciate her hus- 
band’s real qualities — his kind- 
ness, his thoughtfulness, his de- 
votion to herself and to their chil- 
dren. 
She also decided that being a 
woman has its charms. The last 
time I ran into the Professor, he 
asked me out to dinner. “You'll 
get a good meal,” he promised. 
“My little lady has really learned 
to cook. As a matter of fact, she’s 
become a’ recipe-saver” 

8. Refusal to share the failures— 
“For better or for worse” reads 
the marriage vow, but for some 
couples everything is hunky-dory 
only so long as the going is “for 
better.” Trouble begins when the 
going becomes “for worse.” 

Blame and counter-blame, ac- 
cusation and counter-accusation. 
I'm not quoting from actual cases, 
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only outlining what on the basis 
of my own observation is the 
most frequent cause of marital 
breakup — the refusal of one or 
both parties to the marriage to 
share its failures as well as its 
successes. 


Mary and Bill Jones had been 
married for two decades when 
Mary sought the help of a Catho- 
lic social agency. She told the 
agency people that she had come 
to the end of her rope. Her hus- 
band, she said, was a nag and a 
fault-finder and had been for 
twenty years. 

The agency referred the dis- 
turbed wife to me and later I ask- 
ed Bill to come in for a series of 
talks. 

The wrangle that had prompted 
Mary to seek porfessional assis- 
tance revolved around the Jones’ 
three teen-age sons. _Bill’s heart 
was set on their going to college 
and recently all three boys had 
informed him that they had other 
plans. All of them preferred to go 
out and work. Shocked and hurt, 
Bill’s immediate reaction was to 
attribute his sons’ decisions to 
Mary. 

“My wife has always exerted 
too much influence over the boys,” 
was the way he put it to me. 

The interviews in my office 
rapidly brought out that this had 
been the pattern of Bill’s married 
life right along. Whenever any- 
thing disagreeable arose, he made 
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haste to lay. in Mary’s 
lap. 

Once he Alachyvisia that the 
current’ grocery bill had not been 
paid in full: “How come” he ask- 
ed Mary. “What are you doing 
with all your money?” 


When Mary pointed out that 
“last week you gave me only half 
of my usual household allowance,” 
he quickly shifted the subject, 
dragging up an old score between 
them that Mary had so thoroughly 
forgotten that she couldn’t argue 
about it. 

It is a commonplace of contem- 
porary psychology that all be- 
havior is caused. Bill was not 
“just naturally” a nag. Underlying 
his compulsive desire to pass the 
buck was a poignant experience of 
his younger days. His father had 
wished him to be a doctor. Eager 
to please his father, Bill had gone 
to medical school — and funked 
out. 

His behavior was roughly typi- 
cal of a man obsessed with a fear 
of failure. Economically he was 
careful never to go out on a limb. 
At home, he refused to take in 
stride the inevitable little failures 
of marriage. 

I won't go into detail about our 
many sessions together. Little by 
little Bill faced up to and accept- 
ed his phobia. Even before our 
interviews had been concluded, 
lie found himself a more respon- 
sible job at a salary one-fourth 
higher than his previous one. He 
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is now attending night school and 
tells me that when he completes 
this training, his company is go- 
ing to lift him to an even more 
challenging position. The latest 
report from Mary is a happy one 
too. She has lost a nag and gained 
a husband. As for the three boys, 
“I don’t care what they do,” Bill 
told me the last time we had cof- 
fee together, “as long as they're 
good and honest and happy.” 

4. Religious differences — Any 
number of records in my files in- 
dicate that the future of a mar- 
riage is always brightest when the 
man and woman are not only of 
the same faith but are religious in 
the same degree. To illustrate: 

Mrs. White was referred to me 
by her physician. She was suffer- 
ing from anxiety symptoms — pal- 
pitations of the heart, fear of 
death, and the fear that she was 
developing some severe chronic 
disease like cancer or tuberculosis. 

She started the conversation by 
telling me what a wonderful man 
Mr. White was. 

“It must be nice living with a 
such a fellow,” I told her. “But 
after all he’s human. Doesn’t he 
have some faults?” 

“I wouldn’t say faults exactly. 
feeling that he likes 
me for sexual reasons.” 

cand how long have you felt 

“Three years.” 

“Three years.” I repeated her 
_words. think = Mrs. 
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White. Did anything of conse- 
quence happen between you and 
your husband three years ago.” 

“Yes,” she said. “Our baby was 
born, and right after that, Mr. 
White said we couldn’t afford any 
more, sO...” 

She paused, and I finished the 
sentence for her. “So ever since,” I 
suggested, “you've been practicing 
birth control.” 

Mrs. White nodded. 

“And how do you feel about 
that?” 
we can I feel? Pm a Catho- 

My next move was to ask the 
husband to come in. 

I told him what I believed I 
had discovered, that the primary 
reason for his wife’s symptoms 
was the fact that she could no 
longer go to the sacraments and 
that she was afraid of going to 
Hell. 

I wrote two names on a slip 
of paper and handed it to him. 
“The first of these,” I said, “is the 
name of a Catholic gynecologist. 
I suggest you send your wife to 
see him. The other, of course, is 
a priest. I suggest you both talk 
to him.” 

These events happened only a 
short time ago. My only report to 
date is that the Whites did visit 
the gynecologist and the priest. 
Mrs. White has returned to the 
and her symptoms 


sacraments 
have abated. 
5. Attachment to mother — At 
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the risk of reminding you of some 
of the corniest jokes on record, I 
must say that I have never en- 
countered a case of mother-in-law- 
ism in the popular sense of the 
term. I have encountered situa- 
tions in which overattachment to 
a mother on the part of husband 
or wife or both has placed a severe 
strain on the marriage tie. 

Henry and Lillian, for instance. 
They had been married for five 
years. “Our apartment,” Lillian 
told me during our initial session, 
“is right under that of Henry’s 
mother. During the early years of 
our marriage, Henry ate about 
half his evening meals upstairs. 
Now he eats all of them there. 
Sometimes, too, he'll get up in 
the middle of the night, saying 
that his mother may need him; 
after which I see no more of him 
until the next morning.” 

The reason Henry gave for see- 
ing so much of his mother was 
that she had a heart condition. 

A spate of interviews brought 
out that Henry’s frequent expres- 
sions of concern over the possibi- 
lity of his mother’s sudden death 
amounted to what is known psy- 
chologically as the “death wish.” 
In his heart, he wished his moth- 
er would die. He had managed 
to hide this painful fact from 
himself, but he had not been able 
to quiet the feelings of guilt it 
engendered. It was these guilt 
feelings, rather than any true af- 
fection, that prompted him to 
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spend excessive time with his 
mother. 

Henry had courage. In time he 
grasped and acknowledged the 
real nature of his feelings, adjust- 
ed his life accordingly, and saved 
his marriage. 

6. Refusal to share life — A re- 
cent case is typical. Ray and 
Helen were an attractive couple 
with three attractive children. 
Ray had a good steady office job. 
In addition, he worked at a radio 
repair shop in the evenings and 
as a waiter in a restaurant on 
Saturdays and Sunday afternoons. 
His only free time was Friday 
night and he felt entitled to spend 
that at a bar with the boys. 

His wife’s first statement to me 
was: “I’ve realized for some time 
that Ray takes these extra jobs 
simply to have an excuse for keep- 
ing me out of his life.” 

Quite so. Behind Ray’s behav- 
ior, it turned out, was an attitude 
stemming from a childhood ex- 
perience. When he was eight, his 
father died, and he was profound- 
ly and unfavorably impressed by 
the fact that his mother showed no 
grief and remarried within six 
months. The experience left him 
with a feeling of hostility toward 
women. Once Ray recognized the 
existence of this feeling and the 
flimsy grounds on which it rested, 
he gave up his extra jobs and be- 
came a husband and father in 
the full sense of the words. _. 

The big little problems of mar- 
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riage, those. mentioned here and 
the many others that come up, 
suggest a few pointers worth pass- 
ing on: 


1. Enter marriage prepared to 
share its failures without *com- 
plaint. 


2. Don’t stand between your 
spouse and his or her religious 
convictions, 


8. Do remember the little 
things. 

And one final point: I find 
among some Catholic clients a 
little confusion as to the proper 
role of a marriage counselor. It 
would be unwise, to be sure, for 
a Catholic to seek aid of a coun- 
selor whose approach to his work 
was wholly materialistic or who 
did not possess the proper profes- 
sional qualifications. A wise course 
is to make preliminary inquiries 
at the family service division of 
a Catholic social agency. There, 
as a rule, you will be referred to 
a priest or to a competent coun- 
selor or to both, depending on 
your problem. 


Looking at the picture as a 
whole, the role of the marriage 
counselor is readily defined. He 
should be called on only when as- 
pects of the problem are beyond 
the competence of the priest or 
when they require the kind of 
psychological “detective work” 
every qualified counselor has 
been trained to perform. 
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A father who's learned from experience tells 


the secrets of enriching infant-adult communication 


T ALKING to a baby is diffi- 
cult because you speak English 
and she (referring to our baby) 
doesn’t. The baby doesn’t know 
this. So far as she knows, you 
both speak the same language. 
For this reason it’s ridiculous to 
talk baby talk to a baby. 


It isn’t the baby who starts the 
baby-talk business; it’s the par- 
ents. If a parent repeatedly ques- 
tions, “Does um want a dwink of 
water?” the baby will eventually 
decide her name is Um and that 
a glass of water is a dwink. 


Baby talk seems to consist prin- 
cipally of inserting W’s in words 
that don’t have any, and removing 
them from words that do. For ex- 
ample, our daughter’s name is 
Lisa, but my wife affectionately 
calls her “Wisa.” Hugging the 
baby, she is inclined to say “Her 
so seet.” What she means of 
course, is “She’s so sweet.” I tell 
my wife this is unfair to the future 
of the child. When she grows old- 
er and calls someone “seet” in- 
stead of “sweet” serious misunder- 
standings may arise. 

I, for one, am going to see to it 
that by the time my daughter is 
one year old she lets us know she 
is thirsty at 3 a.m. by calling out 


How to talk 
to a baby 


Reprinted from Family Circle 


Loyd Rosenfield 


clearly and distinctly, “Mother, 
drink! M-o-t-h-e-r.” 


Many visitors tend to rush up 
to a baby, yank it out of its crib, 
and go “itchy-kitchy-koo” — with 
one finger firmly pressing the in- 
fant’s Adam’s apple as if it were 
a front-door bell. If the baby cries 
instead of laughing, the visitor 
drops the child distastefully and 
later criticizes it as being dumb 
and unfriendly. 


I don’t mean that a visitor 
should go up to a baby and say, 
“Good evening, Miss,” then sol- 
emnly shake hands. If you really 
want to make friends with my 
little girl, just walk over to her, 


Family Circle (March ’56), 25 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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‘thand her your gold watch and 
chain (or pearl necklace — she 
isn’t: particular), and say, “Hello, 
there.” She won't reply, but she 
‘will put on her best smile, give 
your possessions the gum-and- 
saliva test, then hurl them across 
the room. If you want to stay on 
her friendly side, go get them and 
bring them back to her. 


Actually, a baby is a fairly satis- 
factory person with whom to have 
a serious conversation. A baby 
looks surprisingly interested when 
an adult is talking seriously to it. 
I much prefer my baby to a psy- 
-chiatrist. I lie down on the couch, 
prop Baby up on my stomach, 
and tell her all my troubles — 
from the time my mother was 
frightened by a prohibition agent 
to my present inward resentment 
of toll roads. When she looks at 
me intelligently, sticks her tongue 
out, and blows as hard as she can, 
I feel cleansed and refreshed all 
over. And it doesn’t cost $20 an 
hour. 


It is sometimes difficult to know 
what to say to my baby when 
she’s hungry and the bottle isn’t 
yet warm. But the topic of con- 
versation really isn’t important so 
long as it lends itself to a loud 
tone of voice that will attract her 
attention from her own outraged 
wails. When the novelty of this 
wears off (in about 23 seconds), 
try the Gettysburg Address in low 
somber tones. Novelty in the 


change in inflection may reattract 
her attention from her own throb- 
bing innards. When her interest - 


has again waned, try an imitation 


of Betty Hutton singing almost 
anything. When her sobs drown 
this out, give her the milk. Who 
ever heard of a little cool milk 
hurting a baby? 


There is also a special way to 
talk to a baby who is happy and 
having a great time, but whom 
you want to put to bed so you can 
leave the house. The first thing 
to remember is that the baby isn’t 
interested in whether you get 
where you're going on time. So 
it’s pointless to appeal to sym- 
pathy by smiling sweetly, saying 
“Bye-bye,” and attempting to 
sneak out. This will get you noth- 
ing but hysterics. 


What you should do is flatter 
her. Babies, like people, love to be 
flattered. Bounce her up and 
down and tell her how beautiful 
she is. This will put her in a good 
mood. Put her down in her bed, 
but reappear almost instantly; 
then, while putting on your coat 
and hat, dance around her bed 
singing, “Oh, You Beautiful Doll.” 
When you are ready to go, do a 
buck-and-wing dance out the door 
of her room. When you disappear, 
a howl of protest will begin. But 
before it can get well started, stick 
your head in the door and cry 
“Peekaboo!” This will delight her. 
She'll think it’s a game. Slyly -in- 
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crease the intervals between reap- 
pearances, crying “Peekaboo!” 
each time, until you feel you can 
get well out of earshot before she 
realizes you are not coming back. 

It may prick your conscience to 
employ little subterfuges of this 
kind, but they are the only way 


SCY 
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you have a chance against these 
nonlinguistic little beings who 
are so much cleverer than you are. 
Besides, this is good training for 
the future. If you think talking to 
an infant is tough, wait till yours 
begins to understand what you 
say! 
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Sister M. Dominic 


Parents’ 


~My daughter will be eleven years old in August. How can I tell her 
about menstruation? Are there any helpful pamphlets? 


Exeranation of menstrua- 
tion should be given to girls be- 
fore they have reached puberty. 
This you intend to do, Congratula- 
tions!) Too many mothers leave 
the matter alone until the girl’s 
first period comes along; then, 
when she is shocked and frighten- 
ed they muddle through a hazy 
talk which could have been beau- 
tifully given months before. Worse 
still, some parents leave their 
daughter to learn for herself what- 
ever explanation she can pick up 
from ignorant friends or from por- 
nographic literature; in this way, 
the -girl’s outlook is frequently dis- 
torted for life. Ten or eleven years 
is a good age for a frank, clear talk 
on this subject. I will endeavor, 
briefly, to suggest how you may 
go about it. 


The words you may choose are 
not nearly as important as your 
manner and attitude. If you think 
that menstruation or any other nat- 
ural function of the human body 
is “not nice,” your girl is going to 


Reprinted by popular demand from the 
August, 1955 issue of The Family Digest. 


Helpers 


think so too, regardless of the pro- 
priety of your explanation. 
You are doing right in giving 
our daughter adequate and time- 
ly instruction. Pope Pius XII 
urged that children be properly in- 
structed in sex matters and allowed 
the opportunity of asking questions 
freely. The apologetic, shamed ap- 
proach may be worse than none at 
all. 
Use the correct terminology. 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic conducts this 
child psychology column in 
The Family Digest. She invites 
questions of general interest 
and will answer them in these 
pages. Sister is a member of the 
American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, a clinical psychologist 
and principal of the State of 
Nebraska’s largest school for ju- 
venile delinquent girls. She was 
formerly engaged on the staff of 
the Psychological Service Cen- 
ter, Seattle University, Seattle, 
Wash. Direct your questions to 
the author in care of The Fam- 
ily Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 
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When youngsters find that adults 
discuss the body’s functions in a 
matter-of-fact, normal manner, 
they find it easier to ask questions. 
Moreover, uterus, vagina, ovum, 
menstruation are good English 
words, whereas the vulgar and 
slang expressions are frequently 
“loaded.” 

You say that your little girl 
comes to you with all her ques- 
tions. Then she will already have 
asked you where babies come 
from, and you will have answered 
with frank simplicity. 

If, by the way, she has not yet 
asked you where babies come 
from, then count on it that she 
has asked somebody else. In this 
case, find out what she has Jearn- 
ed; she may have already gather- 
ed bad impressions. 


Sex education is not something 
given all at once, in a lump. Sex 
education strings out from infancy 
to maturity. From her earliest 
baby days you will have been im- 
parting to your child attitudes 
about sex; on this past foundation 
you now cement one more brick. 


Perhaps the foundation has not 
been solid. If your child was told 
the stork and doctor’s bag tales, 

ou have nothing on which to 

uild. You will have to go back 
to the beginning and start all over 
again. In this case, tell the girl 
frankly that you thought she was 
not old enough to understand but 


that you can tell her now. Then. 


explain briefly God’s beautiful plan 


for the cooperation of mother, 
father and Creator in the produc- 
tion of a new human being. 

If all this has been gradually 
introduced to your daughter, you 
can go ahead now. You are the 
best judge as to the proper time 


and place, keeping in mind that. 


a year too soon is much better. 
than one hour too late. 


Many openings are possible. 


Your daughter may comment on a: 


napkin distributor in a public lava- 
tory; she may ask about an adver- 
tisement; she may have overheard 
older girls talking in school; or 
she may wonder about her own 
rapid physical development. You 
may introduce the subject yourself 
by drawing her attention to the 


outer growth of her body, pro-: 


ceeding from thence to the chang: 
es within. 

I will suggest a model talk, but 
every mother will have to adapt 
the following illustration to the 
needs of her own daughter. 

“You are growing into a woman, 
dear, like your mother. See how 
you are shooting up, your breasts 
are swelling into curves, and soon 


ain will be developing a rounded, - 


autiful feminine form. The 
changes you are going through are 


not all confined to the outside,” 


though. You are growing into a 
woman on the inside too. 
“Do you remember how I told 


you that babies are born? ‘They. 
grow inside a little, 


bag called the uterus which lies 
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under their mother’s stomach. 
Well, pretty soon the wonderful 
‘machinery God planned for moth- 
erhood will develop inside you. 


“Every woman has, within her 
body, two small ovaries—almond- 
sized glandular bodies, one on 
either side of the uterus. Every 
month one tiny egg glides from 
out the ovary through the Fallo- 
pian tube into the uterus. The 
uterus, having expected the egg, 
has packed in a supply of blood 
to nourish the new baby which 
could grow from the egg if the 
woman is married. Of course, the 
egg can’t become a baby unless it 
has been fertilized with a seed as 
I told you before when I explained 
Daddy’s = in making a baby. 
If no seed meets the egg, then the 

dissolves and is eventually 
washed out along with the blood- 
food which won't be needed and 
which breaks away and is dis- 
charged. 


“This process occurs about every 
four weeks, though it is not always 
regular, especially in the begin- 
ning. In another year or two, or 
maybe less, your ovaries will be- 
gin producing ova, because you 
are growing into a woman. God 
has made every woman this way 
so that she can cooperate with 
Him in bringing babies into the 
world. 

“It takes from two to five or sev- 
en days for the egg and all the 
watery fluid and blood-food to be 
washed out of the uterus. The pro- 
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cess is called menstruation. That 
big word comes from two Latin 
words: mens—a month, and struo— 
I draw. It means the monthly 
oe off of waste matter from 
the my It may also be called 
a period. The waste matter flows 
out through the vagina. 


“Menstruation is not, of course, 
a sickness. One may be a bit more 
excitable for one or two days, but 
that is about all. Violent exercise 
is better avoided for a day or two; 
swimming, too, out of considera- 
tion for others. Of course, one 
takes a daily bath as usual. 


“You might hear other girls re- 
ferring to menstruation as a ‘sick- 
time.’ That term dates back to 
Victorian and pre-Victorian days. 
Just take a look, in some old pic- 
ture book, at the way women 
dressed then. Wasp waists were 
considered fashionable, so women’ 
endured tight, uncomfortable, 
whale-bone foundations which. 
twisted their inside organs out of 
shape. No wonder they suffer 
pain! And on top of that they 
wore layers of clothes which pre- 
vented fresh air and sunshine into 
contact with their bodies. More- 
over, sports and good, brisk exer- 
cise were looked on as improper . 
for ladies, so girls and women 
could not develop their muscles 
which were consequently unable 
to function properly. All that lies" 
in the past, however. Modern 
girls and women are expected to 
wear sensible clothing, develop 
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their bodies through exercise and 
keep themselves healthy and fit.” 
Finally, u asked for material 
which might help you. I would 
recommend the booklet by P. J. 
Bruckner, S.J., “How to Give Sex 
Instructions” (The Queen’s Work, 
St. Louis 18), and the four record- 
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by parents 
roduced by The Christophers 


ings of model talks 


18 E. 48th St., New York 17). 
Also “Sex Character Education,” a 
symposium edited by Father John 
A. O'Brien and published by Our. 
Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indi-. 
ana, at $1.50. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 


by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


The man of the house who likes to shoulder his responsi- 


bilities has no place for a chip. 


Before a man starts climbing the ladder ‘of success he 
should pick the right girl to stay on the ground and hold it 


steady for him. 


All the average parent needs to recover any lost love for 
his children is a good night’s sleep. 

One of the hardest things to teach a child is that the truth 
is more important than the consequences. 

The average woman will never listen in on the upstairs 


phone . 
talking to. 


. unless, of course, she’s not sure who her husband is 


When a parent can make his little boy stand still the first 
time he asks him to, he’s got a sick boy on his hands. 


The average husband never worries about who is boss in 


his family, but where she is. 


When a modern father sees his daughter knitting socks for a 
fellow he knows she’s got some young fellow all sewed up. 


A good neighbor to have is one who lives in such a way that you 


can afford it. 
*Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 
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SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE 


Alberta Schumacher 


Mum. smell those steaks sizz- 
ling in the backyard. And tell me, 
did you ever see a more relaxed 
hostess than Ruth Wilson, reclin- 
ing there on that outdoor chaise 
lounge? She goes limp like a kitten. 


“Completely dependent on that 
man of mine,” she murmurs drows- 
ily. “King Outdoor Chef, that’s 
my Bill. I crowned him with that 
chef's hat I made with my own 
two loving lily-white hands. Most 
capable culinary artist in the busi- 
ness . . . best builder of outdoor 
ovens and charcoal fires . . . knows 
just how to scour outdoor utensils 
so they gleam for future use... 
couldn’t do without him.” 


Meanwhile the steaks, as I said 
before, are sizzling toward per- 
fection. Bill is tossing things in a 
big wooden bowl] for the salad. He 
is expounding happily on the vari- 
ous steps toward the perfect out- 
door supper. He mops perspiration 
from his brow and he has not had 
a chance to sit down now for some 
time. But his wife has crowned 


him King Outdoor Chef, and he 
looks at her lovingly, lolling there 
on the chaise lounge. 


“She couldn’t get along without 
me,” he tells the guests indulgent- 
ly. “Completely dependent on me,” 
he continues contentedly. 


What was that Ruth mumbled 
under her breath. Uh-oh, she’s 
dozing, talking in her sleep. . 
“And independent of cooking on 
hot evenings . . .” Ruth, wake up, 
or you'll give yourself away! ! ! 


es A woman who is an expert cook can make her husband get 


along with her. 
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The Athletic Institute: 


Dave Warner 


Fulfilling Youth's Needs 


L WO years ago when President 
Eisenhower scheduled a luncheon- 
meeting for his Fitness for Youth 
Conference at which concrete sug- 
gestions could be made by leaders 
in sports, the idea received big 
play in the nation’s press. 


Ike showed good timing with 
his luncheon, for here was America 
(and still is) right in the middle of 
one of her worst social problems 
of all time—juvenile delinquency. 


The luncheon hadn’t been called 
specifically to discuss that modern 
menace. But back of it all, this 
easily could have been one of the 
motives. So naturally any leaders 
of youth looking for answers to the 
juvenile delinquency problem were 
ready to listen to suggestions espe- 
cially when the President was hos- 
ting the luncheon. 

Among those groups represented 
at that luncheon was an organiza- 
tion which 22 years ago recognized 
the need for better recreation fa- 
cilities. In fact, that is how The 
Athletic Institute with headquar- 
ters at 209 South State Street, 
Chicago, got started. And ever 
since, AI has been Ma a big job 
helping to channe in 
the right direction. 
24 


For 22 years—seeking the advance- 
ment of athletics, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation in America. 


Athletic Institute is a non-profit 
organization dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of athletics and recrea- 
tion. It was formed in 1934 by a 
membership group of America’s 
manufacturers of athletic equip- 
ment. These men realized that 
their opportunities and responsibil- 
ities went far beyond their basic 
commercial function of manufac- 
turing and selling goods. 


For the last 16 years Col. Theo- 
dore P. Bank has been president 
of AI. In his college days he 
played football under the immortal 
Fielding Yost at the University of 
Michigan. He later coached foot- 
ball at the University of Idaho, 
and during World War II he or- 

anized athletics and _ recreation 
or the U. S. Army in all theatres 
of operation. 


In recent years, membership in 
The Institute has been extended 
greatly as more and more groups 
and individuals outside the athletic 
equipment field became interested 
in the aims of Al—aims which are 
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held in common by all who have 
seriously considered the beneficial 
effect of athletics and recreation 
upon the individual and the com- 
munity. 

What is the aim of AI? Boiled 
down to a single sentence, the sole 
objective is the advancement of 
athletics, physical education and 
recreation in America. 


Bob Vierhile, a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame’s School of 
Journalism, and recently appointed 
to the post of assistant to the presi- 
dent, elaborated on the objective. 


“We take an active part in Base- 
ball Week, Tennis Week, the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce recrea- 
tion programs, Little League and 
dozens of other go-groups. We 
try to present materials to the pro- 
fessional athletic workers that will 
be helpful in training youngsters 
in learning the right way to play 
our popular sports. 

“This seems to be a big job to- 
day. There’s plenty of watching, 
not too much participation except 
in golf where the trend is in re- 
verse. One of our greatest needs 
is getting our idea across to the 
public. We have a lot of helpful 
aids for groups which are interest- 
ed in community and _ industrial 
recreation but somehow many of 
them don’t realize these materials 
exist. That’s why much of our 
budget goes into films and slides.” 

Behind the original organization 
of The Institute was the single un- 


derlying thought... “By helping 
others, we'll help ourselves.” 

The need for The Institute and 
its work was great. Organized 
team sports were left to their own 
devices. Interests in individual 
sports was lagging because too few 
people knew about or even cared 
about recreational activities. Physi- 
cal education was regarded lightly 
in the national school system. 


Individuals, communities, the 
athletic equipment industry, the 
nation lacked an organization that 
could direct, porta institute, or- 
ganize and create interest in ath- 

tics, recreation and physical edu- 
cation. AI has been the answer 
to those needs. 


There was the need of youth. 
Through athletics and recreation, 
youth could find release for ener- 
gies and proper direction. 

There was the need of the com- 
munity which wants strong, ener- 
getic youth. In war or peace only 
a nation that is strong can survive 
and progress. But only facilities, a 
program and proper coaching and 
direction could make this possible. 

And, of course, there was the 
need of the athletic equipment in- 
dustry. Leaders within this indus- 

could see the need for more 
Pp. ying fields, the need for more 
and better coaching, the need for 
more organization in athletic pro- 
motion. 

Nobody knew these problems 
better than professional leaders in 
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health, physical education and rec- 
reation. So to these leaders went 
the members of AI for their views, 
their opinions, their recommenda- 
tions. 

This immediately brought into 
focus another problem — funds. 
From the athletic equipment man- 
ufacturers came the funds that 
saw the program begin slowly, 
take hold and gain momentum. 


Biggest and most difficult prob- 
lem facing the Institute since its 
birth has been how to encourage 
sports participation . . . how to or- 
ganize on a local and national scale 
sports and recreational activity. 
The solution was found: Interest 
a national organization in promo- 
tion, direct their energies, help fi- 
nance the program. 


Today the result of that simple 
formula is being felt more and 
more. Some of the outstanding 
sports promotions in the nation are 
today the direct result of The Ath- 
letic Institute. Examples are the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 


The Most Wonderful Mirror 
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Sports Program, National Baseball 
Congress, Amateur Softball Associ- 
= and American Legion Base- 
To do part of this vast job of 
orientating youngsters on athletics 
and recreation, AI gets a heavy 
share of the work done by publish- 
ing handbooks of instruction of the 
How to Do, What to Do nature 
and showing slides and films in 
schools and recreational groups 
around the nation. : 
AI does as much as its funds 
from contributing organizations 
will permit. In nearly all cases, 
the contributing groups benefit 
from Al's efforts by increased sales 
of: products through increased in- 
terest in athletics and recreation.. 
That’s why AI suggests that any 
prospective contributors merely ask - 
this one question: “Will I be do- 
nating or will I be investing?” 
Carrying this a bit further, in- 
vestment in Athletic Institute is in- 
vestment in the future of America. 
These youngsters .. . they grow 
up so fast. 


Every creature mirrors forth God’s beauty and the most 
wonderful mirror of all is man who, because he is made in God's 
own image and likeness can mirror forth something of what God 
is in Himself, love and wisdom. 


Man can do this, but he will do it only if he so chooses. The 
sinner clouds his mirror with selfishness, the saint polishes his 
mirror with patience, penance and prayer.—Archbishop Philip F. 


Pocock 


Not Afraid 
of Death 


A FRIEND of mine, Marian 
Kelly, has at the most six months 
to live, if the doctors are right. 
‘She has cancer of the lung. 


The other day I went to see her 
at the hospital. She greeted me 
with, “They'll run out of wool 
around here pretty soon.” 


“Huh?” 
“To pull over my eyes.” She 


grinned mischievously. 


“Who's doing that?” I asked. 


“Everybody. My husband Fred, 
the doctors, you, the other nurses, 
and even my boys. They all talk 
about when I'll be all well and 
strong again. But I know better. 
And I’m not afraid to die.” 


“I'd better leave now,” I said, 
getting up. 

“Please stay,” she put out her 
thin, blue-veined hand to me. “I 
want to tell you something. After 
I'm gone I want you to tell Fred 
and the boys how I feel about 
dying. I can’t very well tell them. 


- They would take it too hard right 


now. They might even break 
down and cry, and I don’t feel the 
least bit like crying.” 

I pulled my chair closer to the 
bed and she went on quietly, 
“Years ago, when I was sixteen, I 
had diptheria. I thought I was 

oing to die, and I was so terribly 

afraid. I didn’t want to die, not 
yet. I had just met a boy whom 
I thought I loved. I wanted to 
marry and have children. I was 
ill a long time, and when I went 
back to school, this boy had found 
another girl. Then I thought, 
What was the use in fighting to 
live? I might as well have died. 
Now,” she smiled serenely, “I am 
married, to a wonderful man, and 
we've raised three fine boys. I've 
realized my dream, and I’m ready 
to go any time I’m called. Want 
to know how I arrived at this state 
of willingness?” 


“You're talking 
cautioned. 


“No, I’m not,” she said strongly. 
“And if you forbid me to talk this 


too much,” I 


She taught her family 
a wonderful philosophy 


Agatha D. Brungardt, R.N. 
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out, then I'll just have to write it 
down. That would be much hard- 
er, wouldn't it?” She had me 
there. I nodded. “Well,” she smiled, 
“are you interested, or bored?” 

“Of course,’ I’m interested.” 

“All right,” she chuckled, “here 
we go. Listen carefully. Remem- 
ber, it is to be preserved for pos- 
terity.” She winked. 

“Want me to take it down in 
shorthand?” I kidded her. 

“Don’t be funny,” she grinned. 
“But you are to tell Fred and the 
boys all this later. You will recall 
that last summer, when Fred’s va- 
cation time drew near, I started 
two weeks in advance making 
preparations.” 

Yes, I remembered. Marian is a 
good housekeeper, but she is not 
a fanatic about it. Her husband 
and the boys do. not have to be 
afraid to come and go, leaving 
their mild disorder in their wake. 
She has tried to make their home 
one to be proud of, and yet to be 
comfortable in. But weeks before 
the scheduled departure on their 
vacation, she had all the boys’ 
clothes washed and ready to pack. 
Fred’s best suit and his shirts were 
pressed, and so were her own sum- 
mer suit and best dresses. There 
_ no last-minute rush and scram- 

Marian said softly, “I’ve sort of 

did not want death to surprise 
me. 
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' “On this last trip, we don’t 
need fancy clothes, we don’t even 
have to take a tooth-brush. We 
can cheerfully go if we have the 
things we can take with us. My 
only regret is that I have not ac- 
cumulated more merit for eternity, 
but I've tried for many years to 
prepare myself so I shall not have 
to go empty-handed. 


“I do not like to think of leav- 
ing Fred and the boys, but I know 
they'll get along now that the boys 
are about grown up. I have placed 
them all in the hands of Our Bless- 
ed Mother. She will look after 
them even better than I ev 


could.” 


“Why don’t you let me tell Fred 
and the boys all this now?” {£ 
asked. “It would make your go- 
ing easier for them.” > 


“If you really think so,” she 


nodded, “tell them.” 


The next day was Saturday. I 
called Fred and asked if he and 
the boys would be home for 
awhile. I had something to tell 
them. 


We all sat in the living room 
while I recounted what Marian 
had told me. When I finished, 


Joe, the oldest, spoke. 


“I knew this all along. Mother 
isn’t stupid and at times I felt we 
were insulting her intelligence by 
trying to convince her she would 
get well. But I never did worty 
about how she would accept death. 


1956 


Mom will probably give us her 
little salute and hurry along.” His 
voice ended in a sob. 


When I looked at Fred, he, too, 
‘was blinking against tears, but he 
nodded agreement. 
. Donny, fifteen, said, “Mom al- 
ways encouraged us to say the Act 
of Resignation for Death. I say it 
every time I think of it, and I 
honestly think I'd not be so terribl 
afraid to die, knowing that I al- 
ready told the Lord so many times 
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that I'll take whatever kind of 
death He sends me.” ‘ 

Marian had, by her example, 
taught them a wonderful philos- 
ophy, and established in their 
hearts and minds a faith that 
would never leave them. She had, 
moreover, taught them to view 
death with a calmness not often 
found in older people. 

Morbid thoughts for such young- 
sters? Not at all: Death is inevit- 
able. The preparedness or lack of 
preparedness is entirely up to us. 


“It started out a few years ago as a little 
card index to keep track of my borrowed tools” 
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Teach Your 
Children 
To Work 


Condensed from a Trans-Canada Catholic Hour Broadcast 


Very Rev. Matthew G. Meehan 


Y ov know those advertisements 
in the papers about old people re- 
tiring from work on a nice little 
pension or insurance plan. At one 
time they wanted you to retire at 
70, then 65 and 60. Now they 
want you to call off work at 50 and 
even 40. There may be money in 
such advertisements, but there 
certainly isn’t much sense, or much 
psychology, or much morality for 
that matter. For if there is one 
thing that saps a person’s strength 
and intelligence and happiness 
quicker than another, it is lack of 
work when they are able to work. 
And the sooner you can_ teach 
your little ones how to love work, 

ow to do work, and how to look 
for work, the better off they are 


going to be. 


Trans-Canada Catholic Hour Broadcast (March 4, 


You teach them how to love 
work. Not that work is an end in 
itself. It isn’t. But it is a means 
to sharpen their bodies, minds and 
their wills, to the best service of 
God and their fellow-men. And 
that is the end, the purpose of their 
life—to serve God and their neigh- 
bor by honest, intelligent work. 


That’s the way the Creator 
spoke of work to Adam when He 
said: “With labor and toil shalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life.” It 
was God’s command to work and 
we should all love it. 


You might tell your children 
that if they learn to love work, 
they will save themselves an aw- 
ful Jot of torture in life, the torture 
of idleness that brings the torture 


*B6), Radio 


League of St. Michael, 200 Church St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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of impurity, the torture of vile talk 
about others, the torture of getting 
into mischief and trouble. . Because 
it is while you are idle, not work- 
ing, that impurity and drunkenness 
and all kinds of mischievous ideas 
start to torture you. When you 
have no time for idleness, you have 
no time for the devil. That's the 
beauty of work and of the love of 
work you must teach your children. 


This doesn’t mean just any kind 
of work, of course. You must teach 
them the right kind of work and 
the right way to work, if you want 
them to love work as a means of 
serving God. In other words, they 
must learn how to work, by know- 
ing the right kind of work and the 
right way to work. The right kind 
of work is fairly simple for them 
to see. It is the work that comes 
first in their home, their school, 
their parish, their community. 
They must learn to do what comes 
first. 

So first thing in the morning 
after washing up, have them make 
their own beds. After each meal, 
wash and dry the dishes. Right 
after school each day, do the 
chores or messages for you. Each 
Saturday morning, give the house 
a good cleaning, washing and dust- 
ing for Sunday. Don’t you do it, 
make them work at it with you, so 
they learn to expect that work 
comes first. 

The same with their school 
work. Make them settle down to 
working hard in the schoolroom, 


learning all they can from those 
precious moments of education. 
When they come home from 
school, be sure they sit down right 
after supper and do their home- 
work. If they haven’t any home- 
work, then give them some, by 
good solid drill in reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, every night. 

If you make it a regular thin, 
for them, you make it easier fr 
them. But if you miss and allow 
excuses for this television or that 
movie or what-not, you make it 
hard for them. For some of them, 
it may be the only real work they 
do, if their teacher is too easy on 
them. They will learn that way 
that the education of their mind is 
a slow, hard thing, not a quick, 
easy thing. Education is a man’s 
work, not child’s play, as some try 
to make it. 


When they see the advantage of 
doing the work at home and the 
work at school, they will perhaps 
even learn to work at their sports 
and their fun. Because the best 
sports and best fun come from get- 
ting your whole self into it, exercis- 
ing your muscles and mind and 
imagination all at the same time, 
instead of getting a sore back, a 
sore neck, and sore seat, and sore 
eyes, from just sitting and staring 
at others having fun. The best 
kind of fun is the kind you work 
at, especially when you're young. 
So work all kinds of 
outdoor sports and active indoor 


games. 
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Once have learned what 
kind of work to do at home and 
school and in fun, teach them the 
right way to work, and that means 
Perfection. Teach them to do 
their work perfectly, going over 
and over it till it can't be done 
better. So many youngsters today 
are ready to say “Oh, that’s good 
enough. That will pass,” and they 
leave the job only half-done. That's 
no good. The only real satisfac- 
tion comes from doing the job per- 
fectly. Make sure they learn that 
letter-perfect, so they will be a 
credit to you and to themselves 
later on. 


_ Besides doing it perfectly, they 

should do their work in a way that 
is well planned, well balanced, and 
well timed. Half the beauty of 
good work is planning it well 
ahead of time: how you will do 
it and in what order so there is no 
last minute rush to spoil it for you. 
When your work is well timed, it 
means you set a definite time to do 
it each day or each week. 


When your work is well bal- 
anced, it means that you make 
sure you don’t take on too much 
or too little work, balancing your 
time for work against your time 
for eating, your time for sleeping, 
your time for relaxing at some 
pleasure. Some businessmen run 
themselves into nervous prostration 
and heart attacks from doing too 
much work in the wrong way, 
a lack of balance. That’s 
half the battle of good work—good 


eating, good sleeping, good relax- 
ing. Teach them that when 

are little, so they. will have it by 
heart in their twenties and thirties. 


When they have learned from 
you how to work, with an eye for 
perfection and with a well-balanc- 
ed schedule, they may then come 
to the perfection of all work—to 
look for work by themselves! I 
call that the perfection of work 
because it is only when a child 
comes to you looking for work that 
he shows he understands the im- 
portance and beauty of work. 


When a boy or girl of 8 or 10 
or 16 steps up and says: “What 
would you like me to do today, 
dad? Do you think it would be 
a good idea if we cleaned out the 
cellar or attic or garage? Do you 
think I should try to fix this or 
mend that? Do you think I should 
go over to the church or hall and - 
see if they need any help?” When 
you hear your youngster starting 
to look for work like that, start 
dreaming dad, start dreaming 
mother, start dreaming of a son 
and daughter who are starting to 
get a beautiful sense of initiative 
and a beautiful sense of responsi- 
bility. 


You know you have trained 
them well when they themselves 
start looking for work. You can be 
sure they not only know how to 
work, they have learned to love 
work, 


Send for your Gift copy today . . 


HAPPY 


Deep in the heart of every youth 
is the hope and aspiration that he 
will make a success of that great 
enterprise and found a home 
where he, his wife, and children 
will dwell in an atmosphere of 
peace and love and happiness. To 
enable him and her to realize that 
dream is the purpose of this new 
book. It presents not only the find- 
ings of the social sciences, but also 
the sure guidance of Christ and 
His Church. 


It is designed to guide young 
people in the selection of a suit- 
able helpmate for life and in assist 
the married in deepening and 
stabilizing their happiness. It un- 
dertakes to accompany the young 
in the eager and tense days of 
their courtship, to stand at their 
side at the climactic moment of 
their wedding, and to follow them 
in their expanding family life. 


Send Today! 


FREE 


with each new 


subscription to 


This new $1.50 book is our gift 
to you as a new subscriber to The 
Family Digest . .. the growing 
national family magazine which is 
specially edited each month to 
bring many hours of wholesome 
reading enjoyment to all members 
of the family. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST, 

Huntington, Indiana 
Of course |! want to take advant- 
age of your special offer of the 
free copy of ‘Happy Marriage.” 
Here’s my new subscription or- 
der as marked below, starting 
with the August issue. 


Enclosed find for 


(© TWO years for $5.00 
(0 ONE year for $3.00 
(Please PRINT clearly) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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- Father John A. O’Brien tells how to 


EARN Happiness in 


Happiness does not result 
automatically from the mere act of 
getting married. It is achieved 
only by mutual striving, endless 
patience, and persistent effort. 
Marriage bristles with difficulties 
and trials; this should be made 
clear to the young couple. They 
must be made to understand that 
the happiness they get out of 
marriage must be earned. The 
must be prepared to face the diffi- 
culties which are inevitable when 
two human beings live together in 
a lifelong union of the greatest 
intimacy. 

Because it involves such a mul- 
titude of complex factors, such as 
the art of human relations, the psy- 
chology of children, the economics 
of running a home, the mainten- 
ance of the health of a family, the 
development of the moral and spir- 


itual life, success in the domestic - 


enterprise will always demand a 
wide range of talents, skill, and 
persistent application. 

A young couple beginning the 


*See special offer on the preceding page. 
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Marriage 


Condensed from a chapter of 
the book “Happy Marriage,” 
OSV Press.* 


enterprise of marriage and ready 
to throw in the sponge at the first 
difficulty or disappointment be- 
have like infants. “I’m going back 
to Mama,” says the bride when 
things don’t go her way. “I’m call- 
ing it quits,” says the husband 
when the dinner is cold or he 
doesn’t get his way. These are 
not adults; they are children; and 
there should be a law to prevent 
such children—despite their chron- 
ological age—from desecrating the 
institution of marriage. 

Since marriage throws two hu- 
man beings into intimate contact 
almost every day of their lives, 
with all the changes in mood and 
temperament which the  vicissi- 
tudes of life inevitably occasion, a 
persistent effort must be made to 
lubricate the relations with the oil 
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of tolerance, understanding, and 
sympathy. The habit of kindliness 
is built up through years of éffort. 
The spinal cord of that habit is 
consideration for the feelings of 
others. 


Partners in marriage must ac- 
— the habit of thinking of the 
things which will bring gratifica- 
tion and pleasure to each other. 
The spontaneous rendering of un- 
solicited kindnesses to the mate is 
the distinctive mark of a happy 
home. Anticipating the wishes 
of the other and fulfilling them 
yield a dividend far richer in grati- 
tude and love than the mere grant- 
ing of a specific request. Training 
oneself to take an interest in the 
pastimes and hobbies of the other 
is an expression of the considerate- 
ness which lies at the heart of all 
material happiness. 


An instance of such considerate- 
ness is evidenced in an incident 
related by a young husband. “My 
wife iat I,” he said, “exchange 
presents every anniversary, That’s 
not unusual, of course, but our 
presents are. I had been an en- 
thusiastic shutter-bug, but gave it 
up because Clair wasn’t interested 
in photography. On the eve of our 
first anniversary she surprised me 
by getting out the camera and 


photographing a still-life composi- 


tion with effective use of lights and 
shadow. We developed the films, 
and while the prints were in the 
‘soup’ she said, “This is my anni- 
versary present to you, dear.’ She 
had been secretly studying photo- 
graphy that first year. I had only 
a conventional gift for her. 


“Clair had always been fond of 
dancing, whereas I had thought it 
a waste of time. 
That next year I 
took dancing les- 
sons and on our 
second anniver- 
sary I whispered 
as waltzed, 
“This is my pres- 
ent to you, dear.’ 
Another year she 
studied chess so 
we could play to- 
gether my favor- 
ite game, and I 
learned French, 
which she speaks 
fluently. Usually 
neither knows 
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the other's plan. I expect we'll still 
be exchanging these surprise ‘pres- 
ents’ on our golden wedding day.” 

The simple truth is that young 
people must expect not to find 
happiness in marriage but to earn 
it by restraint, forebearance, and 
plenty of hard work. Married life 
is no Garden of Eden from which 
all trials and sufferings have been 
outlawed: it is part and parcel of 
the great web of human life in 
which are woven strands of pleas- 
ure and pain, joy and sorrow, 
laughter and tears. Happiness in 
marriage, as in all of life, comes 
from the sense of duty well done. 
In the faithful fulfillment of their 
duties to each other, to their chil- 
dren, and to their God, husband 
and wife will find the largest 
measure of happiness. 

Marital success and happiness 
are won through joint effort and 
co-operative action. Husband and 
wife have to learn the art of mak- 
ing their interests, understanding, 
sympathy, and appreciation coex- 
tensive with the strivings, hopes, 
fears, longings, and experiences of 
‘each other. They intertwine their 
heartstrings and interweave their 
feelings: they achieve a maximum 
of sharing. There is an old pro- 
verb which says: “Joys shared are 
doubled; sorrows shared are 
halved.” Thus do mutual sym- 


pathy and understanding, which 
are but other names for co-sharing, 
multiply the joys and lessen the 
sorrows of human life. 
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They deepen and enrich con- 
jugal love and render it articulate 
without the use of words. Spouses 
who have attained that deep and 
understanding love share the com- 
pany and comradeship of one an- 
other even when both are silent. 
They make the pleasant discovery 
that such a love is both communi- 
cative and clairvoyant without the 
use of external signs or symbols. 


There are few things which con- 
tribute more to the success of a 
marriage than the spirit of loyalty 
and confidence in the other part- 
ner. Such confidence. bolsters up 
a husband’s flagging courage and 
inspires him with the will to win. 
One tends almost instinctively to 
try to measure up to the high 
opinion which a person has of hifn 
and his abilities. Put in a golfer’s. 
mind the thought that a putt is too 
difficult for him to sink, and you 
have crippled him badly. Put the 
contrary suggestion in his mind by 
expressing your confidence that he 
can make it, and you have helped 
him immensely. 

“Father,” said a former student 
of mine, “in the worst stages of 
depression, when my business was 
shot to pieces, I was scared stiff at 
the prospect of bankruptcy and 
could hardly eat or sleep: Do you 
know what brought me the great- 
est relief during those awful 
years?” 

“No, but I'd be interested in 
knowing.” 
“It was our little child, resting 


her head in the crook of my arm. 
When she snuggled on my lap, 
cuddling her head in the crook of 
my arm, as was her favorite prac- 
tice, and dozed off peacefully, she 
did something to me. It was as if 
she said: ‘I have confidence in 
“you, Daddy, and in your ability to 
see it through. See how I trust 
you ... believe in you . . . love 
you.’ It may seem funny to out- 
siders, Father, but it did more to 
bolster up my confidence and 
courage than anything else.” 

“I think I can understand,” I 
‘said. And I know I did. 

Love which is enriched with 
sympathy and understanding en- 
genders Leyak, a solicitude for the 

ppiness of the other, and an 
eagerness to serve. 


_ A sense of humor comes to the 
rescue in many a trying situation. 
It is the best lubricant of all sea- 
sons. It enables persons to see the 
‘funny side of a situation when 
their attention had been previously 
engrossed on the distressing side. 
It should not be saved for ban- 
quets, parties, and public gather- 
ings.’ It should be put to work in 
the home. There it is needed most 
of all. How often will a good 
hearty laugh relax both spouses 
and add spice, tang, and gusto to 
the family life. Laughter is con- 
tagious. For young and old, it’s a 
better tonic than medicine. 
'- Ability to see the humor in a 
situation frequently enables one to 
extricate himself from a predica- 
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ment quickly. Walter Winchell 
tells this one about Wilson Mizner. 
The latter once wrote a play which 
was backed by an aging dowager. 
During a rehearsal Mizner, without 
thinking, asked his backer how old 


she was. 

“Why do you wish to know?” 
was the icy query. 

“Dear Lady,” Wilson covered 
quickly, “I merely wanted to know 
at what age a woman is most fas- 
cinating.” 

Not less quick in recovery was a 
young bridegroom at a Providence, 
R.I., railroad station. Flustered 
from all the excitement of the wed- 
ding and about to start on his 
honeymoon, he absently-mindedly 
asked for one ticket. 


“Why Tom, you've bought only 
one ticket,” said his wife. 

“By thunder, you're right, dear!” 
he replied. “I'd forgotten myself 
completely.” 

The home in which husband and 
wife display a saving sense of 
humor will ring with the melody 
of many a hearty laugh and will 
be the scene of few, if any, tears. 

Hollywood and the magazines 
have combined to place in the 
minds of young people the concep- 
tion of marriage as a starry-e 
romance compounded of love and 
kisses in a fairy wonderland, Script 
writers are constantly turning out 


- films in which love takes 
_ “at first sight,” followed by a basty 
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courtship and a marriage which 
opens the door to unending rapture 
and unalloyed bliss. 


- This erroneous conception, so 


“prevalent among the movie-go- 


ing, novel-reading youth of our 
land, is a prolific source of ill- 
starred romances, unwise mating, 
and marital failures. It is the root 
cause of many young people con- 


fusing infatuation with love, blind- 


ing their eyes to radical differences 
in character, temperament, culture, 


and religious faith. When they be- 


gin to discover each other after 
the wedding, they wonder what 
they could have seen to have 
prompted them to take the fatal 
step. They are disillusioned, dis- 
gruntled, disgusted—and off they 


_go to the divorce court. 


. Central in the “romantic love” 
idea is the notion that the wed- 
ding ceremony automatically ush- 
ers the young couple into a period 
of rapture and ecstasy in which the 
adjustments of sex are instinctively 
achieved and the other important 
adjustments are effected with a 
similar spontaneity and speed. It 


‘will be well for all who entertain 


such views to look at the results of 
a careful investigation conducted 
by Professor Judson T. Landis, 
then of Michigan State College. 
Seeking to find out how long it 
takes couples to work out adjust- 
ments in the important areas of 
married life, Dr Landis sent a 
questionnaire chiefly to the parents 
of the students at the college. He 
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requested. each spouse to answer 
independently of the other, and 
to indicate how long it had taken 
them to work out an adjustment in 
each of six areas, 


Those areas are sex relations, 
spending the family income, rela- 
tionships with in-laws, religious 
life in the home, choosing and as- 
sociating with mutual friends, and 
social activities and recreation. 


An analysis of the questionnaire 
data yields the following signifi- 


cant findings: 


1, The 409 couples ranked the 
six areas, from those requiring the 
most time to effect proper adjust- 
ments to those requiring the least 
time, in the following order: (1) 
sex relations, (2) spending the fam- 
ily income, (3) social activities and 
recreation, (4) in-law relationships, — 
(5) religious activities, (6) mutual 
friends. 

2. Regardless of age at marriage, 
years married, or years of educa- 
tion, husbands and wives listed the 
areas in the same order of diffi- 
culty. 

3. Approximately 10 per cent of 
the husbands and wives failed to 
reach a satisfactory adjustment in 
each of the six areas. 

4. Husbands and wives were in 
agreement that it had taken longer 
to achieve adjustment in sex than 
in any other area. Nearly one half 
reported unsatisfactory adjustment 
at the beginning. With the excep- 
tion of 10 per cent, they effected 
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adjustment within the first year or 
within an average of six years. 

5. A larger percentage of the 
husbands reported that the adjust- 
ments in sex relations and in 
spending the family income had 
never been satisfactory, while more 
of the wives stated that the ad- 
justment had never been satisfac- 
tory in social activities, in in-law 
relations, religion, and association 
with mutual friends. 

6. The area ranking second to 
sex in difficulty of adjustment, ac- 
cording to both husbands and 
wives, was in spending the family 
income. Nearly half reported un- 
satisfactory adjustment at the be- 
ginning and required on the aver- 
age seven years to achieve the ad- 
justment, though 10.3. per cent 
never succeeded in this undertak- 
ing. 

7. When asked to state what had 
been the most difficult problem in 
achieving happiness in marriage, 
the couples ranked problems cen- 
tering around the spending of the 
family income first, sex adjustment 
difficulty second, in-law troubles 
third, and a series of personality 
traits fourth. 

8. When the couples were re- 
quested to state the factors ex- 
plaining the success of the mar- 
riage, a series of traits were men- 
tioned, the highest being love, mu- 
tual interests, cooperation, give 
and take, understanding, religion, 
desire for success, children, and 
talking things over. 
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It is to be noted that the inves- 
tigation was concerned exclusive- 
ly with successful marriages, 
unions in which the partners co- 
operated generously with each 
other to achieve mutual happiness, 
economic stability, and social re- 
spect and esteem, and that the 
couples were for the most part the 
parents of college students. If a 
similar study were made of a cross 
section of the population with its 
many marriage failures, there is 
no doubt that the adjustments in 
the six areas would require still 
more time and would register a 
smaller measure of success. 


The findings show that even in 
the successful marriages of the 
parents of college students marital 
adjustments and happiness were 
not ushered in with the wedding 
ceremony. They were attained to 
a large extent through work and 
sacrifice. In some areas years of 
effort were required and even then 
in about 10 per cent of the cases 
the adjustments were not satisfac- 
tory, though the partners still 
made a go of the marriage and 
achieved a considerable amount of 
happiness. 


To conclude: Happiness is not 
found in marriage, but is earned 
by mutual striving, forbearance, 
understanding, a sense of humor, 
and a charity that never wanes. It 
is well worth striving for; nowhere 
else will be found the same depth 
of sympathy and love. Troubles 
will be halved by sharing; joys 
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will be doubled. While the physi- from the complete union of hearts 
cal elements of marriage are not and souls, the perfect fusion of two 
to be depreciated, the highest and personalities which is achieved 
most enduring joys are the psychi- only in the holy mystery of con- 
cal and spiritual ones which come _jugal love. 


Uncalculated Risk 


One of Webster’s cartoons that sticks in the memory pictures 


‘the end of a bridge game. A bystander is solemnly reproving the 


winning couple and saying, “You wouldn’t have won if you had 
played it right.” 


You can almost elevate that remark to the rank of an axiom 
that those who have made the greatest achievements of history 
would not have won if they had “played it right.” That is, they 
would not have won if they had observed all the rules of caution 


‘and prudence and made a careful calculation of probabilities. 


This is true not only of history but of your own life. Your 
marriage, for instance. The chances are that if you had played it 
right, you would not have married when you did. You couldn’t 
afford it while you were getting only $1,000 a year, with a good 
chance of getting fired next month. You were just a couple of 
babes in the woods. But what lovely woods! And in the _ you 
won! 


The same is true of babies. If a couple waits until the abso- 
lutely right time to have a baby, they find there is no convenient 
time. There never was. The greatest Baby of all was born at a 
very inconvenient time: the parents were on a journey; there was 


- no room for them in the inn. If parents play it absolutely right, 
- with 100 percent caution, they never win. 


“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush” is the motto of 
all the cowards in the world. If there is to be any winning there 
must be risk.—“Simeon Stylites” in The Christian Century. 
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Life With My Mary 


Condensed from the book 


Tue Ford sped us along the 
shimmering highway to Baltimore 
to visit my Aunt Kate and Aunt 
Tillie, We threaded through traf- 
fic to Penrole Avenue, where 
identical brick apartments stood 
in bewildering connected rows, 
each apartment brave with its 
four or five stone steps, washed 
and polished to a gleaming white- 
ness. 

Our car moved slowly along 
the street while Mary and I peer- 
ed at house numbers. Then I put 
on the brake, touched Mary’s 
hand, and pointed ahead through 
the windshield. 

I had spied Aunt Kate. For all 
her eighty years, she was kneel- 
ing, her back to us, on her white 
marble steps, finishing her daily 
cleansing of them. 

We watched for a moment, 
then stared at each other in 
amazement. Aunt Kate, we knew, 
had recently emerged from a hos- 
pital. She had been struck by an 


Joseph A. Breig 


automobile in a driving rain while 
crossing a street, almost invisible 
under an enormous black um- 
brella. At first, the surgeon had 
simply ordered the nurses to 
make her as comfortable as pos- 
sible. It was taken for granted that 
she would not survive. 

The surgeon did not know Aunt 
Kate! He did not know that she 
was one of the most indomitable 
women who ever lived — or de- 
cided to go on living. When he 
realized that he was dealing with 
one who had not the faintest in- 
tention of dying, he patched to- 
gether the fractured hip, pre- 
scribed crutches and a_ special 
shoe with a heel raised a couple 
of inches, and sent Aunt Kate 
home with orders to stay in the 
house. 

Aunt Kate snorted, fitted the 
crutches under her armpits, and 
resumed her normal routine of 
haggling with hucksters, “redding 
up” the house, scouring the front 
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‘ steps each day with soap and 


stone, and simultaneously bully- 
ing and protecting her gentle sis- 
ter Aunt Tillie. 


While we watched through the 
windshield on that broiling July 
day, Aunt Kate gave the steps a 
final swipe, and dropped her pol- 
ishing stone and soap into a buck- 
et of water, which she lifted to 
the stoop at the front door. She 
squeezed the water out of her 
scrubbing cloth, raised her hand, 
and allowed the cloth to unfold. 


Mary and I gasped. The cloth 
must have been nearly two yards 
in length. Reaching across from 
the side of the steps, Aunt Kate 
arranged it so that it formed a 
kind of carpet up to the door. 
Then, walking on hands and feet, 
and lifting her shortened leg with 
a stiff crablike motion, she made 
her way up the steps without 
touching foot to their immacu- 
late surfaces. 


Reaching the door, she put the 
bucket inside, turned, backed her- 
self into a chair in the doorway, 
hauled in her long cloth hand over 
hand, dropped it in the bucket, 
and raised herself to her crutches, 
which were leaning within arm’s 
reach. In a moment, she had 
dragged bucket and chair out of 
sight. The front door slammed, 
and she was gone. 


I slip the car into gear and 
moved it slowly to a stop in front 


of the unpretentious little home 
into which Aunt Kate had van- 
ished. Mary and I got out and 
stood in the hot sun, looking at 
the gleaming steps. 


“How are we going to get up 
there,” I asked, pointing toward 
the front door, “without soiling 
those steps?” 


“Well, we can’t fly,” said Mary. 
She took my arm. “We'll just have 
to walk on them.” 


We went on tiptoe to the front 
door. I pushed a button set into 
the woodwork, and was startled to 
hear a deafening clamor from an 
electric gong. After a moment, I 
chuckled. 


“Aunt Kate is a bit hard of 
hearing,” I told Mary. “And Aunt 
Tillie is worse.” 

Answering the doorbell was a 
privilege which Aunt Kate had 
virtually monopolized for sixty 
years, ever since the day she and 
Aunt Tillie, young women fresh 
from the family farm in Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania, had set up 
house-keeping together in Balti- 
more. 

She opened the door now, peer- 
ed out at us, and cried “Well?” 
in a high-pitched, cracked voice, 
plentifully touched with the 
astringency which comes fighting 
life out, toe to toe, against the 
difficulties and obstacles of a big 
city. 

I stood grinning, towering above 
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her. “Don’t you know me, Aunt 
Kate?” 

Her fearless old eyes rose to 
mine and her voice soared to its 
highest register. She thumped one 
of her crutches on the wooden 
floor. “Tillie! Tillie! It’s the honey- 
mooners! It’s Joe and his bride!” 
And she turned and_lolloped, 
crutch and shoe, shoe and crutch, 
away from us along the narrow 
hall toward the kitchen, shrilling 
her sister’s name. 


I followed, drawing Mary af- 
ter me. We came into the kitchen 
to see Aunt Tillie, her face wear- 
ing a bewildered expression, cup- 
ping her hand behind her ear 
while Aunt Kate cried at her, 
“The honeymooners!” 


“What money?” Aunt Tillie was 
asking., 

Just then she saw us and 
scrambled to her feet, saying 
softly and prayerfully, “Bless my 
soul, bless my soul.” 


While Mary and I kissed the 
withered old cheek, Aunt Tillie 
was saying reproachfully, “Kate, 
where’s your manners? You didn’t 
even invite them to come in.” 
But there was an undertone of 
affectionate laughter in her voice. 

Aunt Kate bristled. She almost 
always bristled, no matter what 
Aunt Tillie said. “Since when do 
Joe and his wife need an invita- 


tion?” she demanded. 


Aunt Tillie was holding Mary 
at arm’s length, inspecting her. 
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“Why, Kate,” she saying, 

“she’s beautiful. Isn’t she beauti- 
ful? Who would ever have thought 
that a beautiful girl like this would 
marry our Joe?” 


But Aunt Kate was intent upon 
settling the other issue. “Since 
when do Joe and his wife need an 
invitation?” she repeated. 


Often, from earliest childhood, 
I had heard my mother remark- 
ing humorously that her two Bal- . 
timore sisters fought like Kilkenny . 
cats, but couldn’t bear to be apart. 
I didn’t know what Kilkenny cats 
were, or how they fought, but I 
thought it wise to distract Aunt 
Kate from the argument. 


“Got anything 
quired. 


“Bless my soul,” cried Aunt Til- 
lie in her quavering voice. “Kate, 
they're hungry. Where's your 
manners?” 


Aunt Kate thumped a crutch 
on the floor and said, as if she 
had not heard — as perhaps she 
hadn't — “Till, didn’t you hear 
what Joe said? They're hungry — 
and you stand around mooning | 
about how beautiful the bride is.” 

And she bustled into the tiny 
kitchen, grumbling, “Of course 
she’s beautiful, but she can’t eat 
compliments.” 

“Till! Don’t stand there gab- 
bling,” shrilled Aunt Kate now in 
the voice that seemed always 
raised to its highest register. We 


to eat?” I in- 
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could hear the. clumping of her 
crutches in the little kitchen. 
“Stop gabbling and come help get 
something to eat for Joe and 


Mary. Can’t you see they're starv- 


Soon the two of them were pot- 
tering about, arguing companion- 
ably in their old voices, while 
Mary and I took turns washing in 
a bathroom no larger than the 
average wardrobe. 


While we ate a snack, they 
plied us with questions. Aunt 
Kate wanted to know about every- 
body at home, and Aunt Tillie 
wanted to know about us. Her an- 
gelic little face beamed, and her 
old eyes, beginning now to grow 
dim, glowed as she shared vicari- 
ously in our honeymoon. 


Aunt Tillie was as romantic as 
a schoolgirl; Aunt Kate considered 
romance what she called “stuff 
and nonsense” — or so she pre- 
tended. Nevertheless, she listened 
to every word as I answered Aunt 
Tillie’s questions about how Mary 
and I had met, and about the 
wedding. 

Mary washed the dishes and I 
dried them, using salt sacks which 
Aunt Kate had thrifitly saved and 
sewed together. They were about 
as absorbent as leather, and I 
found it impossible to get the 
dishes more than theoretically dry. 
Mary made a mental note about 
it, and sent a dozen tea towels 
after we returned home. 
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Years later, after the two aunts. 


had died, the towels were found 
packed neatly away, and were 
part of their little legacy to us. 


After we finished the dishes, I 
left Mary chatting with my aunts,- 
and sauntered through the narrow. 
hall and down the sacrosanct 
steps into the blazing sunlight. 
The woman next door was stand- 
ing at her door. 


“Hello,” she said. “Are you the" 
nephew that just got married?” 


I admitted it. 


She looked to make sure that 
I had closed the Aunt Kate-Aunt 
Tillie door. “Those aunts of 
yours,” she observed, “are a couple 
of characters.” 

“That’s a mighty big under- 
statement,” I told her. 


“They're getting old,” she went 


“They need someone to look 
them.” 


This time, it was I who looked 
to see whether the door was 
closed. I could imagine Aunt 
Kate’s towering wrath if she 
should ever hear anybody sug- 
gest that she was incapable of ° 
taking care of herself — and of 
everybody else. 

I grinned at the woman next 
door. “My mother has been try- 
ing for years to get those two to’ 
come live with us. Not a chance. 
They did come once, intendin 
stay. They lasted two weeks, Then 


_ they were homesick for Baltimore, : 
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and they packed up and came 
back here. 


The woman sighed. “I suppose 
when you've lived sixty years in 
a place—.” She laughed, “You 
know, I think everybody in Balti- 
more knows Aunt Kate.” 

And she began to reminisce, as 
people often did when Aunt Kate 
was mentioned. 


The woman recalled that Aunt 
Kate no sooner got home from the 
hospital, after her automobile ac- 
cident, than she began to disobey 
the doctor. 


“The doctor told her to stay 
indoors, and not to go up or down 
stairs. The very next morning, she 
propped her crutches outside the 
door, came down the steps sitting 
down, like a small child, reached 
up, got her crtuches, and hob- 
bled to the bank. The manager 
gave her a good scolding and 
brought her home in his automo- 
bile. 

“Come Saturday evening, she 
crutched her way to church and 
went to confession. The priest left 
the confessional. and brought her 
home. He scolded her too, and said 
that any time she wanted to con- 
fess, he’d come to the house. 
Aunt Kate told him he’d do noth- 
ing of the kind. ‘Tll confess 
through the screen, where you 
can’t see me, young man,’ she 

“Then the policeman on _ this 
beat came to- see her, and he 
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scolded her, too. But she got up 
on her crutches and shooed him 
to the door, telling him that Balti- 
more would be a better city if 
the police department would: 
spend more time catching burg- 
lars, and less time interfering with 
the affairs of law-abiding, a 
ing citizens.” 


The woman paused, smiling, ° 
and asked, “Can’t you give her a 
good talking-to?” 


I stared at her incredulously. 
She was not joking. I pointed 
eloquently at my chest. “Me?. 
Why, she used to change my dia- 
pers. She thinks I haven’t sense to 
come in out of the rain.” ' 


Just then the front door was 
yanked open and Aunt Kate stood 
there, pointing a crutch at me. 
“Joe!” she shrilled. “Come in out 
of that sun this very instant, be- 
fore you get sunstroke. Haven't 
you an ounce of brains?” 


I shrugged at the woman next - 
door, and spread my hands apart. 
She chuckled. “I see what you 
mean,” she said. She watched, 
smiling, while I tiptoed up the 
immaculate steps and _ into the.. 
comparative coolness of the dim 
hall. 


I half-expected Aunt Kate to’ 
take me by the ear, but she didn’t. © 
I am quite ‘certain that this was 
not because she recognized my 
new dignity as a married man. I° 
think it was because I had grown 
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so tall that she couldn't reach my 
ear without dropping a crutch and 
losing her balance. 


Mary and I slept that night on 
a sofa which opened to form a 
bed in the little parlor. I remon- 
strated with Aunt Kate and Aunt 
Tillie when I realized that they 
were still sleeping on the second 
floor, which was reached by a 
murderously steep and narrow 
flight of steps. I said, “Why don’t 
you make a bedroom out of this 
parlor, and stay downstairs?” 


Aunt Kate looked at me as if 
I had gone stark mad. I gave up. 


In the world of Aunt Kate and 
Aunt Tillie, a woman might get 
along without food, but she cer- 
tainly would not get along with- 
out a parlor which she could keep 
always in perfect order against 
the advent of visitors. 


At bedtime, Aunt Kate scorn- 
fully brushed aside my offer to 
help her up the stairs. “How do 
you suppose I get along when 
you're not here?” she snorted. 


I couldn’t imagine how she did, 
and I watched curiously to find 
out. First, she laid her crutches 
slantwise on the steps, and tied a 
string to them. Then she sat down 
on the second step and went up 
backwards, sitting on each step in 
turn. 


At the top of the stairway, a 


_ chair was waiting for her. She 


worked herself up into it, and 
then pulled the string, hand over 
hand, until the crutches reached 
her. She detached the string, got 
the crutches under her armpits, 
stood up, said good night, and. 
vanished. 


“Good night,” I told her, and 
went into the parlor, shaking’ 14 
head. 


Mary and I were 
next morning by a frightful clat- 
ter. We sat up in bed, staring at 
each other. “O Lord,” I groaned, 
“Aunt Kate has fallen downstairs.” 


I jumped out of bed and ran to 
the stairway. The crutches were 
lying helter-skelter in the hall- 
way. I looked up the steps, hold- 
ing my breath. Aunt Kate was 
coming down, step by step, on her | 
bottom. 


“Good morning,” she said. “Up 
kind of early aren’t you?” 

“Aunt Kate,” I asked, “why 
don’t you let the crutches down 
quietly by the string, instead of 
throwing them down the steps?” 


“That’s too slow,” she said; and 
reaching the bottom, she gather- 
ed her crutches to her, stood up, 
and was ready for another day. 


It was still blazing hot — al- 
though it was late evening — 
when we _ said good-by to the 
aunts, kissed them, turned away’ 
from the tears in their eyes, and 
drove back to Washington. 
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Boy Fishing 


Reprinted from Catholic Men 


Or all the pictures that have 
been taken of President Eisenhow- 
er, the one I like best is that which 
shows him out fishing — with his 
grandson. 

The scene is a 
Colorado trout 
stream with ma- 
jestic mountains 
in the back- 
ground. Here, 
with the cares of 
office the 
worries of Wash- 
ington momen- 
tarily forgotten, 
the President is 
shown giving his small grandson 
lessons in fishing. 

Going fishing is one of the un- 
forgettable thrills of boyhood. It 
has been immortalized in verse by 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

Every father really owes it to 
his boy to take him fishing. The 
companionship of father and son 
is never closer or more stimulating 
than on such a trip. 

_ The call of the out-doors is 


You owe it to your son 


strong in all of us. It is particular- 
ly strong in an active, healthy boy. 
We sometimes tend to forget this 
in our preoccupation with other 
things. 


If you want to 
give your boy a 
treat that he will 
always remem- 
ber, take him 
fishing. Watch 
his eyes light up 
and his enthusi- 
asm quicken 
when you tell 
him your plans. 

The small 
town boy has an advantage over 
the city boy. He lives within walk- 
ing distance of the woods and 
streams. As a result he knows the 
names of flowers that grow wild 
beside the road, the habits of birds, 
the ways of animals, and the mys- 
tery and beauties of nature. 


For the boy in the crowded 
urban center, however, these ex- 
periences are mostly hearsay. As 
a result he misses many of the sat- 


Director, of Father Flanagan's Boys Town. 


Catholic Men (April, °56), National Council of Catholic Men, Washington 5, D. C. Msgr. 
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isfactions he desires and which he 
so tragically needs. 

A ishing trip is just the thing 
the doctor ordered to break the 
deadly routine of urban confine- 
ment. A main reason why so many 
young people get into trouble is 

ause they are bored. A boy 
needs a wholesome outlet for his 
pent-up energy and active imagin- 
ation. 

Nature is God’s great cathedral. 
The boy who is close to nature is 
close to God. Man has made the 
city, but it is God—unaided—who 
made the country. 

The streams, the trees, the lush 
green meadows, the ancient hills— 
all speak a language that the arti- 
fice of man can never touch. It 
is a language that calls up the 
best in us, fills us with wonder 
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and awe, and whets our enthusi- 
asm for life. 

A fishing trip can be a spiritual 
retreat as well as a physical en- 
joyment. It is both an education 
and an adventure. 

The boy who knows the joys of- 
fishing and who is fortunate 
enough to be able to go fishing 
often is a boy you do not have to 
worry about. 

How long has it been since you 


took that boy of yours fishing 
with you? 


In Next Month’s Issue... 
YOUR CHILDREN’S 
RECREATIONAL LIFE 


Not the Color But the Stuff Inside 


A little Negro ‘boy stood watching the balloon man at the 
County Fair. There were all shapes of balloons in all colors. 
Suddenly, a red balloon broke loose and soared high into the air 
until it could scarcely be seen. So many people were attracted 
by the incident that the vendor thought that it might be good 
business to let another go. So he let a bright yellow one slip free. 
Then he released a white one. The little colored boy stood looking 
for a long time at the black balloon. Then he asked, “Mister, if 
you sent the black one up, would it go as high as the others?” 


- The balloon man, with an understanding smile, slipped the 
black one from its place as he said, “Sonny, it isn’t the color—it’s 


the stuff inside that makes it rise.”.—Roy W. Newton. 
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Toy Trains Are 
Good Medicine 


Condensed from The Marian 


Marion Rubinstein 


Ir you want to 


fooling around 

become healthy, The biggest hobby busi- with toy trains, 

wealthy and wise ness in the country is building a few 
—start playing recommended by doc- models myself. 

with toy trains. tors to improve mental iste caw 

We're not be- them,” he went 


ing facetious at 

about this — just plain practi- 
cal. Toy trains used to be for chil- 
dren only, but all that has changed. 
Nowadays doctors recommend 
them for and to adults to improve 
their mental and physical health. 
Business men use toy trains to 
step into small business and to 
step up into big business. 

If you don’t believe it, let me 
prove all the statements just made. 
Our first stop will be at the manu- 
facturing plant of Varney Scale 
Models in Coral Gables, Florida, 
where Gordon Varney does a mil- 
lion dollars worth of business mak- 
ing toy trains. 

It all started as an escape for 
Varney. He was a salesman. As 
he puts it in his own words, a very 
unhappy ns. “I was sitting on 
a hot oil deal and it was driving 
me crazy,” he related. “On the 
advice of my doctor, I started 


on. “They liked 
them and asked me to build some 
for them.” Now Varney is a con- 
tented, happy man who does a tre- 
mendous Ann “without getting 
any ulcers or a nervous break- 
down.” 


Then there is Fred Barrow who: 
was hurt in an accident. After his 
accident, he found he could not. 
return to his job of house con- 
struction. Building toy trains had 
been his hobby for two years. Now 
he went to work selling them to 
others, who wanted to build toy 
trains. 


His knowledge brings him about 
a hundred regular train builders 
each month. Half of these custom- 
ers are ex-servicemen. “Many of 
the men who came back from over- 
seas just didn’t know what to do 
with themselves at first,” Barrow 
related. “When they began to 


The Marian (January ’56), 2334 S. 
Oakley A 


ve., 


Chicago 8, Ill. 
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build model trains, they seemed to 
find themselves again.” 

One such serviceman is Frank 
G who now works as an artist 
at the Miami Herald. He is rated 
by Barrow who works at the 
Orange Blossom Hobby Shop in 
Miami, as “one of the finest model 
builders we have.” Gregg, who 
was in the Air Force, stays up all 
night many times in order to finish 
a toy train he is working on. He 
finds that it gives him complete re- 
laxation. “I just lose myself entire- 
ly when I start building a model,” 
young Gregg explained. 

The reason for this was told by 
Dr. J. E. Guy, who uses the build- 
ing of toy trains as medicine which 
he also prescribes not only for his 
Greater Miami patients, but also 
for himself. Of all his hobbies, he 
likes model railroading best. 


“When you build a train, you 
must also build a track for it to 
run on,” explained Dr. Guy. “And 
then, you must build a town for 
that train to run through. In this 
way, you enter into a magical 
world all of your own making.” 


Dr. Guy finds his unusual pre- 
scription of special value in cases 
of nervous twitching, drunkenness, 
loss of weight, an exacting profes- 
sion or just plain boredom. 

“The latter causes a lot of seri- 
ous ailments,” explained Dr. Guy. 
“Especially down here in Florida, 
where folks come with a lot of 
money and time on their hands.” 


Dr. Guy also recommends build- 
ing of toy trains as a family pro- 
ject. “There would be fewer brok- 
en homes if to 

lay together,” he pointed out. 
would be for 
quarreling when the family is 
working together and having fun 
doing it.” 

His own interest started when 
he was in military service. In 
Paris, Dr. Guy had a patient who 
learned how to stunt trees like the 
Japanese do in order to fit his mini- 
ature railroad. “He was a rich 
young man with a large estate,” 
Dr. Guy related. “His model rail- 
road was so finely and accurately 
built that motion picture studios 
staged their railroad wrecks with 
it.” 

This increased the young man’s 
income. It also brought him inter-— 
national prestige for his railroad 
model. “The Maresco Pacific” has 
achieved international renown. 


“From a self-centered neurotic, 
this young man become a highly 
successful business man,” Dr. Guy 
reported. Building toy trains help- 
ed him to find himself. 

This has been true of men who 
were not so fortunate to have been 
born of rich parents, Dr. Guy re- 
ported. “There was the patient 
who was decidedly a misfit, who 
just couldn’t gear in with omning 
He started with a very small rail- 
road. He had to fight his family 
to get more track. 

en one day, a supplier ad- 
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dressed. him as a firm by mistake. 
That gave him the idea to go into 
business for himself. With the 
help of his father, he did. And I 
am happy to report the young man 
is doing well now. He is no longer 
a misfit.” 

Because he himself went 
through the difficulties of re- 
adjusting to civilian life, Dr. Guy 
‘understands this problem well. 
“When I got out of the Army, I 
felt sorry for myself, because I 
had lost so much time out of my 
career. I was _ subconsciously 
beaten. I guess the main reason 
was that I expected to have more 
fuss made over me and not just to 
be accepted back as one of the 


crowd. 


“This feeling increases with the 
fellow who’s been wounded in ser- 
.vice. Whether he says so or not, 
he would like to have more atten- 
tion paid to him. This reaches 
its greatest aspect in the hospital- 
ized veteran who finds himself 
in a government hospital bed and 
‘forgotten by the rest of the world.” 


As a therapeutic measure, Dr. 
Guy recommends the building of 
toy trains highly for the following 
reasons: 


“First, it develops a man’s plan- 
ning ability,” he said. “Civen a 
work table and told to lay out a 
train track, his imagination gets 
right into play. One portion of the 
table assumes a town or factory. 


This planning will take hours and 
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all his thoughts away from the dis- 
agreeable things.in his life. 
“Secondly, it develops a man’s 
ingenuity and mechanical skill,” 
‘Dr. Guy went on. “He’s making 
something. It moves. That’s why a 
railroad man never calls a locomo- 
tive it but she because it moves. It 
has personality. The electric sig- 
naling system will keep him busy 
for long hours and days, and he'll 
get a sense of achievement when 
e sees it working. 


“Thirdly, the interest is always 
maintained, for the railroad is 
really never finished. You make a 
railroad and it stops by a town. 
So you build a town. You're like 
a Diety and you decide on the 
destiny of your miniature village. 
As man is made in the image of 
God, it is his privilege to imitate 
Him. 

“Fourthly, it brings out a man’s 
other personality. For instance, 
when a man who is a lawyer starts 
to build a toy train, he finds him- 
self taking on the intricacies of 
model railroading and all of a sud- 
den he has with his legal training 
developed into a high class precis- 


ion mechanic.” 


For all these reasons, Dr. Guy 
prefers amor | toy trains for his 
own personal hobby although he 
enjoys several others and always 
prescribes “model railroading” to 
his patients. His usual prescription 
starts out with this advice. “Why 
not go see Bob Quick? He used to 
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be.in the Navy. Now he runs the 
Orange Blossom Hobby Shop and 
he knows how it is.” 


Ex-Navy man Bob Quick does 
know how it is with the average 
ex-serviceman. He was one him- 
self, a very unhappy one. “I just 
got tired of taking orders,” he re- 

ted. “So when I got out of ser- 
vice, I decided I wasn’t going to 
have a boss.” 

Having built furniture once 
upon a time, it was natural for 
Quick to gravitate towards a hob- 
by magazine. And this hobby 
magazine told about making toy 
trains. It also told about men mak- 
ing a living in Hobby Shops of 
their own. And that's how the 
Orange Blossom Hobby Shop came 
into being. 

It is not a “soft snap.” In addi- 
tion to being on his feet all day, 
Quick also has to give up a num- 
ber of evenings to his work. “I 
go out to the homes of builders to 
give them advice and help on how 
to make their model trains,” Quick 
said. 

Here I learned you never, never 
say “play with toy trains” or even 
“make toy trains.” You always 
“build models.” 


And I also learned that most 
model railroaders are serious-mind- 
ed men and some women. They 
gather in Quick’s store on Tuesday 
evenings to run the miniature 
“Orange Blossom and Northwes- 
tern.” 


July 
They come from every state 
in the country, for Quick's records 


show that he ships his toy trains 
to forty eight states. Ten per cent 
of this trade are women. “Mostly 
because their husbands are inter- 
ested in the hobby,” Quick said. 


Building of toy trains started as 
a business in 1937. Now there are 
seven regular magazines reporti 
to and for this industry. PTThese 
magazines retail from thirty five 
cents to two dollars a copy. They 
come out each month. “This is be- 
sides lots of other periodicals on 
the subject,” Quick said. Amon 
them are books at two dollars an 
more each. The model railroader’s 
encyclopedia retails at $4.50 and 
the Locomotive Cyclopedia at 
$8.50. There are ten to thirty 
other books that retail from sev- - 
enty-five cents to five dollars each. 


Quick told me that today, model 
railroads are rated as the “biggest 
hobby business in the country, 
earning ten million a year.” 

“This is because it is a hobby 
that a man can get by on spending 
only movie money,” ick said. 
“Or,” here he smiled. “He can 
spend $20,000 for a layout.” Here 
he cited the instance of William 
Perry of Miami Shores who has 
spent that much on his model rail- 
road. 


He also stressed the same that 
Dr. Guy did, that with a model 


railroader’s kit, a man has often _ 
become a good mechanic. “It de- 
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velops a good mechanic quicker,” 
he said. man will up a. 
price of brass and build a good 
steam locomotive out of it.” 
“Because one man likes to use 
500 parts when he builds and an- 
other likes only to see it run, and 
so uses twenty or thirty, I have to 
keep eight to ten thousand parts 
on hand in my shop,” Quick said. 
Despite this, he likes his work 
very much. What he likes particu- 
larly is its friendly informality. “I 
guess I have the only kind of busi- 
ness where you can insult the cus- 
tomer and the customer can insult 
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you right back and both will like it 
well enough to laugh loudly about 
it.” 


There is one good point about 
Quick’s business and that is “there 
are no thefts. The customers pick 
out the parts themselves.” 

With this, the cause for playing 
with toy trains—excuse me please, 
building model railroads—rests. 

These facts and _ statements 
should prove what was said at the 
beginning—that toy trains do build 
big business and small and are ex- 
cellent medicine for many ail- 
ments, mental and physical. 


“I dropped my knitting needle!” 
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‘Operation Mosquito Bite 


Ilr you're anything like all the 


members of my family, including 
myself, you hate mosquitoes. 


’ During mosquito time, perhaps, 


you too bubble with threats, in- 
vest in sprays, aerosol bombs, 
mosquito repellants, and almost 
anything faintly claiming to com- 
‘bat the summer pests. 


Alas, if all mosquitoes were 
males, the human species would 
have no part of them, even de- 
fiantly shun them. For the male 
mosquito has no interest in the 
rich red blood which flows in your 
arteries or mine. Rather, he pre- 


fers vegetable saps and juices, and 


has no equipment with which to 
capture human blood. 


But not so with the distaff side 
-of the mosquito family. Mrs. Mos- 
quito grows up with an insatiable 
appetite for human blood. What’s 
more, she carries a complement of 
hypodermic needles and lances 
whereby her parasitic feeding on 
the human body is greatly facili- 
tated. 


‘Just how does mama mosquito 
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O. A. Battista 


go about giving her stomach a 
blood transfusion? 

Well, her technique is down- 
right vulgar to say the least. Her 
eating apparatus, proboscis to the 
ladies and professors, is something 
like the end of our electrolux, a 
long flexible tube with remark- 
able maneuverability. But it’s one 
up on our dirt sucker-upper. 
Mama mosquito’s extremity is 
equipped with a couple of very 
sensitive devices or lobes. The 
purpose of these feelers is to 
make for trigger-quick action. 
Like radar, they guide the dag- 
ger-filled proboscis to the most 
favorable site of operations, pro- 
bably while you’re searching the 
ceiling in a vain. effort to locate 
the causative agent for the omi- 
nous whirr you just heard. Once 
in position, mama mosquito fires 
straight and true. Razor-sharp 
stylets shove out with the smooth- 
ness of a hydraulic press. So sharp 
are these little daggers that you 
feel absolutely nothing—yet. 

Once you have become wound- 
ed in this manner, Mrs. Mosquito 
sets up a system of two-way traf- 
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fic for the purpose of operating 
at 200 per cent efficiency. After- 
all, you can’t tell me that a fe- 
male mosquito doesn’t know she’s 
working against time when she 
lands anywhere on my exposed 
epidermis! 


Blood comes gushing out from 
the site of operations, swelling 
the carniverous female gourmand 
like a growing glob of bubble 
gum. Flowing in the opposite di- 
rection simultaneously is a steady 
charge of alarmingly _ irritating 
spittle, a ready-made anesthesia 
to ward off white blood cells 
swarming to the scene of the 
microscopic wound. The purpose 
of this lethal charge is to prevent 
the blood from setting up before 
the feasting is over! 


By this time, the palm of your 
hand bears down in the general 
direction of the first, tantalizing 
itch only to miss the mark by 
about six inches. Again, the palm 
of your hand swings downward to 
deliver a sledge-hammer blow. 
But, by this time, mama mosquito 
has pulled up anchor and forfeit- 
ed her claim to your well of blood. 
Your hand ploughs into your skin 
where a swollen glob of flesh has 
formed, driving the deposited 
spittle deeper into the tissue where 
its toxicity will work to your 
greatest disadvantage. 

If you are alone when this hap- 


pens, you probably utter a shriek 
and a curse, and reach a state of 


frenzy bordering on an attack of 
epilepsy. If you are with mixed 
company in your own home, you 
blurb out a half hearted apology, 
and as you trip over a stool or the 
youngster’s bicycle, you sprint for 
the DDT. 


And during all this unbecoming 
excitement, little do you realize 
that you have played right into 
the hands of Mrs. Mosquito, 
walked helplessly into the ambush 
so cleverly planned for you. 


You slap a salve, an oil, or a foul- 
smelling lotion in the general area 
of the increasingly uncomfortable 
welt. Next, you aimlessly release 
the “bomb” in the hope of wiping 
out every mosquito on this side of 
the Belgian Congo. And, the mo- 
ment you stop to catch yo 
breath—ouch! 


The chilling sensation of an- 
other growing welt on another 
part of your body makes contact 
with your brain. She did it againl 
While you were desperately try- 
ing to ease the discomfort of the 
first bite, Mrs. Mosquito had 
stealthily started operations itch 
somewhere else. Now, her tummy 
is filled with your blood as far as 
it will stretch. She is happy, and 
quite willing to let you alone as 
she flies away without saying so 
much as a “Thank you.” And you 
settle back in a sweat hardly fit 
to fight off ten million other mama 
mosquitoes whose appetites are 
as sharp as those of Bengal tigers. 
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A prominent sociologist 


TROUBLE 


Reprinted from Information 


Many, a neighbor- 
hood newly-wed, drop- 
ped in last night to see 
my wife. This was the. 
first time I had seen 
her without her hus- 
band in the three brief 
months they had been 
married. She looked 
hurt, angry, and explo- 
sive. Before we could 
even ask her to sit 
down, she blew up. What was it 
all about? Well, it started with her 
mother-in-law. It wasn’t then, and 
still isn’t, clear just what happened 
but she ran out of breath before 
she ran out of caustic comments on 
mothers-in-law, fathers-in-law, sis- 
ters-in-law and brothers-in-law. 

“In-laws,” she screamed, “are 
impossible. They ought to be out- 
lawed.” 


“All of them?” I asked. 

“Yes, every single | one of them.” 

“But,” I asked, “aren’t you an 
in-law? Does this mean you too?” 

For a moment she looked puz- 
zled and frowned. Then she said, 
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“Of course not. I’m not 
that kind of in-law.” 

Maybe she wasn’t 
that kind of in-law, 
but neither was she a 
very kind in-law. Folk- 
lore, literature and 
common conversation 
have made in-laws, es- 
pecially mothers-in-law 
the target of jokes and 
jibes for a long time. 

In some primitive societies a. 
man may never speak to his moth- 
er-in-law. In others, he may never 
remain in the room with her. These 
are unwritten laws in those socie- 
ties and the man has no choice 
about obeying them. In America, 
some men choose to act that way. 
Some women treat their mothers- 
ars about as shabbily and silent- 
ly. Whenever trouble develops, a 

ughter or son-in-law can expect 
universal sympathy and under- 
standing b y ju just moaning, “Oh, my 
mother-in- 

Mother-in-law is a 
word. It combines into one term 


Information, 401 W. 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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IN-LAW TROUBLE 


a word of affection, mother, and a 
word which approaches opprobri- 
um in our society, in-law. Such a 
combination of affection and _re- 
jection is alone enough to confuse 
anyone so designated. The role of 
a mother-in-law is, to say the least, 
one of conflict and confusion. The 
conflict is always played up but 
the confusion remains unmention- 


ed 


The truth of the matter is that 
most mothers do prefer their own 
children to all others. They usual- 
ly stand by them even when 
wrong. This is ordinarily thought 
of as highly commendable and we 
have no end of saccharine songs in 
praise of it, not to mention gushy 
advertising in early May. But if a 
mother displays some maternal ir- 
rationality in behalf of a son or 
daughter in a marital quarrel, she 
is criticized. You can’t praise 
mothers for a type of behavior for 
over twenty years, and then sud- 
denly start blaming them for it 
when a son or daughter gets 
married, 


In the first year, or at least the 
first months of marriage, a husband 
and wife live pretty much to them- 
selves. It is a very important 
phase during which each acquires 
a deepened understanding of the 
other and a heightened sense of 
marital security. Such a period 
must of necessity be a transitional 


one, for ultimately it must give 
way to a wider participation in 
church, community, professional or 
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business and extended family in- 

Perhaps women are both more 
sensitive and insecure than men 
about marriage. At any rate when 
one of the partners, and it is usual- 
ly the man, expresses this interest 
in outside affairs or persons, the 

irl may feel hurt. When 

y's mother comes for dinner or a 
visit, the wife may feel her first 
twinge of real jealousy. The hus- 
band’s mother assumes the propor- 


-tion of the “other woman.” 


A wife may note certain cour- 
paid her mother-in-law by 
her husband, and see him show 
what she construes as a lively in- 
terest in talking to her or inquiring 
about her. Actually the husband 
may behave this way with any 

est, and if he does more of it 
or his mother, why get excited? 
What actually happens is that the 
wife betrays a feeling of marital 
insecurity of which the husband is 
entirely unaware. Now the stage 
is set and even an innocuous re- 
mark by mother-in-law is open to 
devious and diabolical interpreta- 
tions. 

A wife’s incipient jealousy and 
insecurity undetected by 
the naive male, but mother-in-law 
being feminine and therefore more 
high] ive, only too quick- 
Pha battle lings are 

wn and the very first minor 
skirmish may occur between the 
two women whom the husband 
loves best. 
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A great deal has been written 
about the terrible impact of hus- 
band-wife quarrels on children. 
Some thought might be given to 
the impact of a quarrel between 
his wife and mother on a man. 
The more calm, objective and rea- 
sonable the husband is, the worse 
the situation becomes. 


How should he act? Our Lord 
- the answer to this question a 
ong time ago and no one can im- 
prove on it. The husband must 
cleave to his wife, right or wrong. 
At the same time he has an obliga- 
tion of filial love to his mother. 
Resolution of this requires the wis- 
dom of Solomon and the patience 
of Job. Few husbands possess 
either and probably none have 
both. The ultimate consequences 
for all concerned, as well as for 
future marital happiness, are con- 
jectural. 

Actually, most girls do not dis- 
like their mothers-in-law at all. 
Not a few women have many rea- 
sons to be grateful to them. Cer- 
tainly mothers-in-law gave birth to 
and reared the men they love and 
whom they married. These wives 
are really reacting to a lack of mar- 
ital security. The cause may be 
found in their own personalities, in 
their husband’s failure to build 
this security securely, or perhaps 
just not enough time for it to de- 
velop adequately. 

At this point the wise husband 
throws his objectivity out the win- 
dow: in favor of frequent expres- 
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sions of love and affection to his 
wife. To argue or to justify his 
own actions or his mother’s is to 
prolong the quarrel, deepen the 
wound and make mother-in-law- 
wife hostility a fairly permanent 
business. In-law fighting is some- 
what unique. Usually it takes only 
two to make a quarrel. Here it 
almost invariably requires three. 


Most in-law bickering centers 
around the wife and her mother- 
in-law, but there is a counterpart 
to it. Sometimes husbands also 
quarrel with their mothers-in-law. 
Some of it may be real, some of it 
not without reason, but how often 
is the true reason an attempt to 
outflank a wife’s attack on the 
man’s own mother? Here is an- 
other source of in-law trouble for 
which mothers-in-law are blame- 
less. Social scientists often speak 
of “deflected hostility.” In plain 
English this means that you do not 
attack the person with whom you 
are angry but some one who is a 
socially acceptable target. For in- 
stance, economic reverses, defeats 
in war and such have been blamed 
on minorities in certain societies. 
In marital society, in-laws are too 
often socially acceptable targets. 

John, for example, never really 
cared how hard his mother-in-law 
made his father-in-law work. It 
even amused him to know that ev- 
ery holiday his mother-in-law care- 
fully planned a schedule of chores 
for her husband. Then on two suc- 
cessive Saturdays, his own wife 
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made some no uncertain “sugges- 
tions” about mowing the lawn, 
cleaning the garage and _ similar 
common husbandly activities. John 
didn’t like it but he didn’t care to 
start a quarrel. He hit upon the 
happy idea of criticizing his moth- 
er-in-law’s tendencies in this re- 
spect. His wife, of course, resent- 
ed it. He was less subtle than he 
thought and instead of a purely 
domestic skirmish his words evok- 
ed a full blown battle which in- 
volved most of the in-laws on 
both sides. It’s over now, but 
— still believes it would never 
ave happened except for his 
even though the 
poor lady never even asked him to 
pick up a fork. 


There is too much rationalizing 
about in-laws. They are used as 
smokescreens to conceal some of 
the true causes of marital quarrels 
as well as the shortcomings of hus- 
bands and wives themselves. Hus- 
bands and wives do have their de- 
fects although they may not be 
obvious to the other spouse until 
the anesthesia of romantic love has 
worn thin after some weeks or 
months of marriage. It is not wise 
for a mother-in-law to criticize a 
son or daughter-in-law, although 
the opposite is considered stand- 
ard operating procedure in Amer- 
ica. But before a husband or wife 
over-acts to such criticism each 
should think back to the days be- 
fore marriage. When a potential 


mother-in-law criticized a prospec- 


IN-LAW TROUBLE . 


tive spouse to son or daughter, it 


usually had only a slight influence 


if any. 


Yet, after marriage such state- 


ments are taken more seriously 
simply because marriage is an eye 


opener and the truth of the criti-” 


cism may be much more obvious. 
It isn’t the criticism that stings, it 
is the truth of it. Marital instabil- 


ity in America might hit a new: 


low and marital happiness a new 
high if future in-laws confined 
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their criticisms to prenuptial days, . 


and sons and daughters took them 
more seriously than after marriage. 


Family quarrels might be han-' 


dled with less heat and more light 


if they were faced more honestly. | 
When in-laws are brought in either - 


verbally or actually, complications 
occur and successful prognosis is 
more uncertain. To project the 
blame for a family disagreement 
upon any in-law is to make the 
quarrel a destructive rather than a 
constructive one. Husbands and 
wives cannot change mothers-in- 
law, but they may be able to 
change themselves. When the per- 
son attacked is beyond the power 
of a spouse to change, there can 
be no happy outcome to the 
quarrel. 

The matter of in-laws would 
prove less devastating and danger- 
ous if the positive were empha- 


sized over the negative. In-laws’ 


can make at least as many and 


probably more contributions to a - 


couple’s happiness as they do to its. 


Se 
on 
mers. 


misery. Remember, your in-laws 
will become the 
uncles and aunts of the children 
you will love. Most children seem 
to have an innate affinity for 
grandparents. They delight as 
much in their grandparents as 
grandparents delight in them. This 
generation twice-removed is able 
to temper parental wrath, to be pa- 
tient, understanding and at times 
perhaps overly affectionate. Eve 
parent loves to show off his chil hild, 
and nowhere will he find a more 
admiring and appreciative audi- 
ence than the grandparents. Every 
child deserves grandfathers and 
grandmothers. Death may deprive 
some children of them, but in-law 
quarrels never should. 

In every society in which the 
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family was a strong institution, it 
was partly because the typical fam- 
ily was the extended family of 
three generations and countless 
cousins, aunts and uncles. Today 
we have lost much of family tradi- 
tion and with it has gone rightful 
pride in family name and achieve- 
ments. The extended family is an 
insurance against death and adver- 
sity. A society without it is a so- 
ciety which will have to multiply 
its orphan asylums, homes for the 
aged, and government relief rolls. 
Charity, the greatest of the virtues, 
begins at home—but it needn't stay 


there. It ought to embrace the ex- 
tended family of blood relatives 
and in-laws. If it did, we should 


soon enjoy a different and happier 
kind of world. 


Korean Proverbs 


During the short time he has been working in Korea, Father 
Joseph Suarez, a Salesian Missioner formerly stationed in Japan, 
has become more and more impressed by Korean proverbs. As 
examples of the wisdom contained in some proverbs he cites the 


following: 


Don’t draw a sword to kill a mosquito. 
The water downstream will. not be clear if the water upstream 


is muddied. 


Feeding a hungry man is better than making offerings to 


Buddha. 


You can fix with a trowel today what it will take a spade to 


repair tomorrow. 


Blame yourself; not the stream, if you fall in the water. 
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When buying that house of your dreams 


paris is made up aly 


of small homes, most of them built 
within the past decade and the 
rest in the few years just prior to 
the outbreak of World War II. 
They are owned mostly by people 
who moved to the suburbs in or- 
der to have “a little room in which 
to raise a family.” Most of these 
home purchasers had never owned 
their own homes before and be- 
cause of that they bought some- 
what blindly with the result that 
today an incredibly large number 
of them are faced with the prob- 
lem of a house that has become too 
small for a growing family. 

Take the case of Family A, for 
example. When the parents bought 
their home ten years ago they had 
two children. The house had suf- 
ficient sleeping, — and other 
living room for a family of four — 
ovide 


with an expansion attic to 


additional bedrooms if needed. 
Well, in this Year of Our Lord 


Think 


1956, Family A consists of mother 
and dad and six children. _ For 
some time now the entire family 
has been keenly conscious of the 
fact that the miniature dining 
room or “dinette” is far too inade- 
quate and mother never prepares 
a meal without commenting on the 
inadequacy of the kitchen. The 
family used to be able to eat ‘in 
the kitchen, but now finds both 
the kitchen and dinette inadequate 
if used separately. Oh, they man- 
age to eat together, but it’s an 
over-crowded dining room and the 
knowledge of what they go 
through with their own family 
groups discourages them from in- 
viting their relatives and friends. 

Some. families confronted with 
this problem have solved it b 
having extensions _ constructed. 
Coupled with some wall-removals 
in the existing house, this gives 
the family both a kitchen and a 
dining room of adequate dimen- 
sions. The “handy men” of the 
neighborhood do most of the work 
themselves, but those not so gifted 
have to hire contractors. In most 
cases, building an extension to a 
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house and turning it into a kitch- 
en and making the former dinette 
and kitchen into a full-sized dining 
facility costs half as much as the 
original cost of the entire house 
and land. Faced with this expen- 
diture, many families have to 
adopt the alternative of moving to 
another and larger (and often old- 
er) house. 


While you would think that 
builders and real estate developers 
would have learned a lesson from 
the inadequacy of the kitchen and 
dinettes supplied in their 
“moderate-priced” pre-war and 
post-war bungalows, such, alas, is 
not the case. Where they now pro- 
vide larger kitchens and full-sized 
dining facilities, the prices of the 
houses containing them are away 
over the so-called “moderate- 
priced” range. 

Couples going forth to purchase 
homes, as thousands are doing all 
the time, would do well to make 
a selection based on more than 
their contemporary needs. They 


+ 
+ 


Front Row Seats 


should look ahead five or ten or 
more years and try to visualize 
what their requirements may be 
at that time. 


If a builder is disinterested in 
cooperating, it would be better to 
leave him to his one-track meth- 
ods and shop around until one 
more cooperative is found. Most 
builders will deviate from their ad- 
vertised or proferred “models” to 
provide larger rooms and other ac- 
commodations if the space is avail- 
able. Naturally, they will charge 
accordingly, but the expense of en- 
larging or providing larger facili- 
ties is considerably less expensive 
if the work is done when the home 
is being built, rather than after- 
wards, 


It will also eliminate, perhaps, 
the necessity for “pulling up_ 
stakes” just when you've become 
settled in a parish and community 
and you and your family have 
made friends. So, when you set 
out to try to buy that house of 
your dreams, think BIG! 


+ 
+ 


If today we are watching the supposed emancipation of 
womankind, then we have front seats for our own destruction. 
Womankind needs preservation, not emancipation. She needs to 
be what God made her, and not what she or the world would 


have her to be.—Bishop John King Mussio. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


Thomas, M. Harris and Cliff 
Roberts, Sheed and Ward, 840 
Broadway, New York 3. $2.75. 


This book tells a simple story 
about a girl, and a cat, and a bird. 
Anyone could repeat the tale in 
five minutes. But only an artist 
could have written Thomas. And 
the illustrations have been snatch- 
ed right out of the make-believe 
of every child’s life. Children will 
recognize the drawings as coming 
from the never-never land, and 
love them. Binding and cover de- 
sign combine in making a beautiful 
book suitable for gifts. 


Wonders of Science, Gary Web- 
ster, Sheed and Ward, 840 Broad- 
way, New York 3. $2.50. 

Such fascinating topics as the 
migration of animals, . termites, 
light, photosynthesis, air, water, 
gravity, salt, volcanoes and light- 
ning are discussed in a manner 
and with a vocabulary suitable for 
children from Grade Six up. The 
chapter dealing with termites is in- 
triguing beyond description. At 
the end the author lines up the 
mystery and, admitting our present 
lack of a solution, points termites 
back to the Hand of God. This is 
his technique throughout the book. 


Boys especially will enjoy the sci- 
entific tales. 

Saints Upon A Time, Joan 
Windham, Sheed and Ward, 840 
Broadway, New York 3. $2.50. 


“While we have so many hun- 
dreds of Christian names to choose 
for our children,” writes the au- 
thor, “it does seem sad that pagan 
names are chosen so often.” She 
goes on to explain that most of 
the following stories have been 
written at the request of children 
who want to know more of their 
name saints. Fourteen saints are 
included, and the various deriva- 
tives of their names are given. In- 
teresting facts are unearthed. Most 
of us probably thought that Susan 
came from the Old Testament 
chaste Suzanna, and Penelope 
from the Greek myth. But they 
turn out to be real flesh and blood 
saints, and charming girls, too. 
Children from pre-school through 
grade school should enjoy this col- 
lection. 

Bernie Becomes A Nun, Sister 
Maria Del Rey and George Barris, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3. $3.50. 

Reprinted in part in one of our 
most popular American magazines, 
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the story and in this out- 
standing book have already receiv- 
ed wide publicity. The pho- 
tography is so excellent that the 
pictures alone are worth the price 
of the book. The written commen- 
tary explains simply how, when, 
and why a girl may become a Sis- 
ter. Most high school girls, wheth- 
er or not they want to become 
Sisters, would love this book. Cath- 
olics in general might gain from it 
a better understanding of the es- 
sence and requirements of a reli- 
gious vocation. 


The Year and Our Children, M. 
R. Newland, P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 8. 
$3.95. 

One of the biggest idea-filled 
grab-bags put on the market for 
some time, this book is unique be- 
cause all the plans are composed 
of practical, can-be-followed-out 
suggestions for initiating children 
into the mysteries of the liturgical 
= right at home. Reading this 

k through, one senses the fact 
that all the observances have been 
worked out in a real homey-home, 
and that they have been in the 
process of development over a 
number of years. 

The book starts with the Advent 
Wreath, it ends with Thanksgiving 
—and it Christianizes everything in 
between. Catholic parents who 
want to draw themselves and their 
children into the life-stream of the 
Church will find many helpful sug- 
gestions here. 
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The Twelve Apostles, Katharine 
Wood, P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 12 
Barclay St., New York 8. 

This children’s book (ages six to 
ten will love it) was both written 
and illustrated by the author who 
has completed an impressive num- 
ber of children’s books. Youngsters 
love symbolization; their active im- 
aginations wi:] weave endless vari- 
ations around the symbols present- 
ed with every Apostle. And they 
love the Apostles, too. The idea of 
the twelve men who started the 
Catholic Church carries a tremen- 
dous appeal. Few and far between 
have been the books parents could 
secure on the Apostles; this book 
fills a real need. Youngsters learn- 
ing the Apostle’s Creed will be de- 
lighted with this big illustrated 
story book. 

The Lost Dove, (second edition), 
Ann Fisher, Dawn Publishing, P. 
O. Box 1525, Hollywood 28, i- 
fornia. $1.95. 

Pick up this book and examine 
some of the most beautiful and in- 
spiring black and white drawings 
in the world. How the book, print- 
ed on heavy paper with big type 
and cked with _ illustrations, 
could be printed at this price is a 
mystery. No wonder the publish- 
ers are running a second edition. 

The story, woven about a dove 
called Jeeper, is simply told and 
yet fascinating. The basic philos- 
ophy binding the tale together is 
that of peace and hope, of new 
life and happier tomorrows. ; 
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Yes, Free! Here’s our gift to you 
as a new reader of Information 
Magazine: this complete 240 page 
book on Christian sex education by 
Father Henry V. Sattler. Answers 
questions, discusses problems, pulls 


no punches—a must for parents 
and teachers. 


with a one-year subscription t. 


the livelier faster-readin 


g, more informative Catholic maga- 
zine that packs a — for the whole family. Crisp, provo- 
cative, plain-spoken. Published by the famous Paulist Fathers 
to fit your interests, your pocket, your purse. 


INFORMATION MAGAZINE 
401 West 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| enclose $3 for the next 12 issues 
of Information. Send me my FREE 
copy of ‘Parents, _ Children, and 
the Facts of Life.” 


name 


street 


city, zone, state 
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Amazing New 


CATHOLIC 


how easily folks 


MAKE GOOD MONEY 


Without taking a Job, or putting in Regular Hours 


You can quickly and easily make extra 
money when you show cards as new, dif- 
ferent and unusual as ours. There are 
actually 6 lovely new assortments of Rob- 
inson Catholic Christmas cards. Your 
friends, neighbors and relatives can get 
them all from you at bargain prices! 


These beautiful assortments, 
adorned with rich gold, bronze and 
color are rendered in the true - reverent 
tradition of sacred art. The titles are 
Venite Adoremus, Natural Color 

Madonna, Our Blessed Mother, Little An- 
gos. Cathedral Classics and Christmas 
rayers. 


SCHOOLS, CLUBS 
AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


This is a tested sure-fire fund- 
raising plan for you! Send us 
name of fund-raising chairman. 
We will mail our guide for 
groups, with sample kit on 
approval. 


City 


We want to apr ee to you how easily 
thousands of people are makin 
money. NO EXPERIENCE NEED Our 
complete line has many other Christmas 
boxes, Birthday, Get Well, Gift Wrappings 
and Ribbons, ovelty Gift items, Station- 
ery, Children’s Books and Name-imprinted 
Christmas cards. 


We'll send you sample assortments of Rob- 
inson Christmas Cards ON APPROVAL 
and Free Imprint stretchers. Your friends 
will thank you for “letting them in” on 
these wonderful bargains. And b ad make 
as much as 60c on each box ordered. Just 
mail the coupon below TODAY! ROBIN- 
SON CARDS, Dept. FD10, Clinton, 


ROBINSON CARDS, 
Dept. FD10, Clinton, Mass. 


Please rush for Free Trial sample boxes on approval, money- 
making plan, and extra cash-bonus offer. 


Address 
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